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ON GREENHOW HILL. 


“ Ohé, Ahmed Din! Shafiz Ullah 
ahoo! Bahadur Khan, where are you? 
Come out of the tents, as [ have done, 
and fight against the English. Don’t 
kill your own kin! Come out to me!” 

The deserter from a native corps 
was crawling round the outskirts of 
the camp, firing at intervals and shout- 
ing invitations to his old comrades. 
Misled by the rain and the darkness 
he came to the English wing of the 
camp, and with his yelping and rifle- 
practice disturbed the men, who had 
been making roads all day, and were 
tired and wet. Ortheris was sleeping 
at Learoyd’s feet. ‘ Wot’s all that?” 
he said, thickly. Learoyd snored, and 
a Snider bullet ripped its way through 
the tent wall. The men swore. “ It’s 
that bloomin’ deserter from the Auran- 
gabadis,” said Ortheris. “ Git up, some 
one, an’ tell ’im ’e’s come to the wrong 
shop.” 

“Go to sleep, little man!” said 
Mulvaney, who was steaming nearest 
the door. “I can’t arise an’ expaytiate 
widhim. "Tis rainin’ entrenchin’-tools 
outside.” 

“’Tain’t because you bloomin’ can’t ; 
it’s *cause you bloomin’ won't, ye 
long, lazy beggar, you! ’Ark to ‘im 
’owlin’ !” 

“ Wot’s the good of argifying? Put 
a bullet into the swine! ’E’s keepin’ 
us awake!” said another voice. 

A subaltern shouted angrily, and a 
dripping sentry whined from the dark- 
ness,—‘ "Tain’t no good, sir. I can’t see 
‘im. ’E’s ’idin’ somewhere down ill.” 
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Ortheris tumbled out of his blanket. 
“Shall I try to get ’im, sir!” said he. 
“No,” was the answer, “lie down. I 
won't have the whole camp shooting 
all round the clock. Tell him to go 
and pot his friends.” Ortheris con- 
sidered fora moment. Then putting 
his head under the tent-wall he shouted, 
as a bus-conductor shouts in a block 
of traffic,—“ ’Igher up, there! ’Igher 
up!” The men laughed, and the 
laughter was carried down wind to the 
deserter, who, hearing that he had 
made a mistake, went off to worry 
his own regiment half a mile away. 
He was received with shots, the 
Aurangabadis being very angry with 
him for disgracing their colours. 

“ An’ that’s all right,” said Ortheris, 
withdrawing his head as he heard the 
sound of the Sniders in the distance. 
“S’elp me Gawd tho’, that man’s not 
fit to live,—messin’ with my beauty- 
sleep this way!” 

“Go out and shoot him in the 
morning, then,” said the subaltern 
incautiously. “Silence in the tents 
now, Get your rest, men.” 

Ortheris lay down with a happy little 
sigh, and in two minutes there was no 
sound except the rain on the canvas 
and the all-embracing and elemental 
snoring of Learoyd. 

The camp lay on a bare ridge of the 
Himalayas, and for a week had been 
waiting for a flying-column to make 
connection with it. The nightly rounds 
of the deserter and his friends had 
become a nuisance. In the morning 
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the men dried themselves in hot sun- 
shine, and cleaned their grimy accou- 
trements. The native regiment was 
to take its turn of road-making that 
day while the Old Regiment loafed. 

“T’m goin’ to lay for a shot at that 
man,’ said Ortheris, when he had 
finished washing out his rifle. “’E 
comes up the water-course every evenin’ 
about five o'clock. If we go an’ lie 
out on the North ’Ill this afternoon 
we'll get ’im.” 

“ You're a bloodthirsty little mos- 
quito,” said Mulvaney, blowing blue 
clouds into the air. “ But I suppose 
I will have to come wid you. Where's 
Jock?” 

“Gone out with the Mixed Pickles, 
“cause e thinks ’isself a bloomin’ marks- 
man,” said Ortheris with scorn. The 
Mixed Pickles were a detachment of 
picked shots generally employed in 
clearing spurs of hills when the enemy 
were too impertinent. This taught 
the young officers how to handle men, 
and did not do the enemy much harm. 
Mulvaney and Ortheris strolled out of 
camp, and passed the Aurangabadis 
going to their road-making. 

“ You've got to sweat to-day,” said 
Ortheris genially. ‘“ We're goin’ to get 
your man. You didn’t knock ’im out 
last night by chanst, any of you?” 

“No. The pig went away mocking 
us. I had one shot at him,” said a 
private. “He’s my cousin, and J 
ought to have cleared our dishonour. 
But good luck to you.” 

They went cautiously to the North 
Hill, Ortheris leading, because, as he 
explained, “this is a long-range show, 
an’ I’ve got to do it.” His was an 
almost passionate devotion to his rifle, 
which by barrack-room report he was 
supposed to kiss every night before 
turning in. Charges and scuffles he 
held in contempt, and when they were 
inevitable slipped between Mulvaney 
and Learoyd, bidding them fight for 
his skin as well as their own,—and 
they never failed him. He trotted 
along, questing like a hound on a 
broken trail, through the wood of the 
North Hill. At last he was satisfied, 
and threw himself down on the soft 


pine-needle slope that commanded a 
clear view of the water-course and a 
bald brown hill-side beyond it. The 
trees made a scented darkness, in which 
an army-corps could have hidden from 
the sun-glare without. 

“’Ere’s the tail o’ the wood,” said 
Ortheris. “’E’s got to come up the 
water-course, ’cause it gives ’im good 
cover. We'll lay ‘ere. “Tain’t not 
‘arf so dusty neither.” 

He buried his nose in a clump of 
scentless white violets. No one had 
come to tell the flowers that the sea- 
son of their strength was long past, 
and they had bloomed merrily in the 
twilight of the pines. 

“This is something like,” he said 
luxuriously. ‘“ Wot a ’evinly clear 
drop for a bullet acrost! How much 
d’you make it, Mulvaney ?” 

“ Seven hunder’. May be a trifle less, 
bekaze the air’s so thin.” 

Wop ! wop!/ wop! went a volley of 
musketry on the rear face of the North 
Hill. 

“Curse them Mixed Pickles—firin’ 
at nothin’! They'll scare ‘arf the 
country !” 

“Thry a sightin’ shot in the middle 
of the row,” said Mulvaney, the man 
of many wiles. “There's a red rock 
yonder he’ll be sure to pass. Quick !” 

Ortheris ran his sight up to six 
hundred yards, and fired. The bullet 
threw up a feather of dust by a clump 
of gentians at the base of the rock. 

“Good enough,” said Ortheris snap- 
ping the scale down. *‘ You snick your 
sights to mine, or a little lower ; you’re 
always firin’ high. But remember, 
first shot to me. O Lordy! but it’s a 
lovely afternoon.” * 

The noise of the firing grew louder, 
and there was a tramping of men in 
the wood. The two lay very quiet, 
for they knew that the British soldier 
is desperately prone to fire at anything 
that moves or calls. Then Learoyd 
appeared, his tunic ripped across the 
breast by a bullet, looking ashamed of 
himself. He flung down on the pine- 
needles breathing in snorts. 

“One o’ they damned gardeners 0’ 
th’ Pickles!” said he, fingering the 
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rent. “Firin’ to th’ right flank when 
he knowed I was there. If I knew 
who he was I'd a’ rippen the hide offan 
him. Look at ma tunic!” 

“That's the spishil trustability av 
a marksman. Train him to hit a fly 
wid a stiddy rest at seven hundher, an’ 
he’ll loose on anythin’ he sees or hears 
up to two mile. You're well out av that 
fancy-firin’ gang, Jock. Stay here.” 

“ Bin firin’ at the bloomin’ wind in 
the bloomin’ tree-tops?” said Ortheris 
with a chuckle. “I'll show you some 
firin’ later on.” 

They burrowed in the pine-needles, 
and the sun warmed them where they 
lay. The Mixed Pickles ceased firing 
and returned to camp, leaving the 
wood to a few scared apes. The water- 
course lifted up its voice in the silence 
and talked foolishly to the rocks. Now 
and again the dull thump of a blasting- 
charge three miles away told that the 
Aurangabadis were in difficulties with 
their road-making. The men smiled 
as they listened and lay still, soaking 
in the warm leisure. Presently Learoyd 
spoke between the whiffs of his pipe : 
“Seems queer about him yonder,— 
desertin’ an’ all.” 

“’E’ll be a bloomin’ sight queerer 
when I’ve done with ’im,” said Ortheris. 

They were talking in whispers, for 
the stillness of the wood and the desire 
of slaughter lay heavy upon them. 

“TI make no doubt he had his rea- 
sons for desertin’, but, my faith, I make 
less doubt ivry man has good reason 
for killin’ him,” said Mulvaney. 

“Happen there was a lass tewed up 
wi’ it. Men do more than most for 
th’ sake of a lass.” 

“They make most av us ’list. 
They've no manner av right to make 
us desert.” 

“Ay! they make us ’list, or their 
fathers do,” said Learoyd softly, his 
helmet over his eyes. 

Ortheris’s brow contracted savagely. 
He was watching the valley. 

“Tf it’s a girl, I'll shoot the beggar 
twice over, an’ second time for bein’ a 
fool. You're blasted sentimental all 
of a sudden. Thinkin’ o’ your last 
near shave?” 
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“ Nay, lad. Ah was but thinkin’ o’ 
what had happened.” 

“ An’ what has happened, ye lum- 
berin’ child av calamity, that you're 
lowing like a cow-calf at the back av 
the pasture, an’ suggestin’ invidious 
excuses for the man Orth’ris’s goin’ to 
kill? Ye'll have to wait another hour 
yet, little man. Spit it out, Jock, an’ 
bellow melojus to the moon. It takes 
an earthquake or a bullet-graze to 
fetch aught out from you. Discourse, 
Don Juan! The a-moors of Lotharius 
Learoyd! Orth’ris, kape a rowlin’ 
rig’mental eye on the valley.” 

“It’s along o’ yon hill there,” said 
Learoyd, watching the bare Himalayan 
spur that reminded him of his York- 
shire moors. He was speaking more 
to himself than his fellows. “ Ay,” 
said he, “ Rumbolds Moor stands up 
ovver Skipton town, an’ Greenhow Hill 
stands up ovver Pately Brig. I reckon 
yo’ve never heeard tell o’ Greenhow 
Hill ; but yon bit o’ bare stuff if there 
was nobbut a white road windin’, is 
like it—strangely like. Moors, an’ 
moors, an’ moors, wi’ never a tree for 
shelter ; an’ grey houses wi’ flagstone 
roofs, an’ peewits cryin’, an’ a wind- 
hover goin’ to and fro just like they 
kites. And cold,—a wind that cuts you 
like a knife! You could tell Greenhow 
Hill folk by the red apple colour o’ 
their cheeks an’ nose tips, an’ their 
blue eyes driven into pin-points by th’ 
wind. Miners mostly,—burrowin’ for 
lead i’ th’ hill-sides, followin’ the trail 
of th’ ore vein same as a field-rat. It 
was the roughest minin’ I ever seen. 
Yo'd come on a bit o’ creaking wood 
windlass like a well-head, an’ yo let 
down i’ th’ bight of a rope, fendin’ 
yoursen’ off the side wi’ one hand, 
carryin’ a candle stuck in a lump 0’ 
clay with t’other, an’ clickin’ hold of a 
rope with t’other hand.” 

“ An’ that’s three of them,” said 
Mulvaney. “ Must be a bracin’ climate 
in those parts.” Learoyd took no 
heed. 

“ An’ then yo came to a level where 
yo crept on your hands and knees 
through a mile o’ windin’ drift, an’ yo 
come out into a cave-place as big as 
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Leeds Town Hall wi’ a engine pumpin’ 
water from workin’s ’at went deeper 
still. It’s a queer country—let alone 
minin’—for the hills is full of those 
natural caves, an’ the rivers an’ the 
becks drops into what they call pot- 
holes an’ come out again miles away.” 

“ Wot was you doin’ there?” said 
Ortheris. 

“T was a young chap then, an’ 
mostly went wi’ ’osses leadin’ coal an’ 
lead-ore ; but at th’ time I’m tellin’ on 
I was drivin’ the waggon tram i’ the 
big sumph. I didn’t belong to that 
country-side by rights. I went there 
because—of a little difference at home, 
an’ at fust I took up wi’ a rough lot. 
One night we'd been drinkin’, an’ I 
must ha’ hed more than I could stand, 
or happen th’ ale was none so good,— 
tho’ i’ them days, I never see’d bad 
ale.” He flung his arms over his head 
and gripped a vast handful of the 
white violets. ‘Nah,’ said he, “I 
never see’d the ale I could not drink, 
the bacca I could not smoke, nor the 
lass [ could not kiss. Well, we mun 
have a race home, the lot on us. I 
lost all th’ others, an’ when I was 
climbin’ over one of them walls built 
0’ loose stones I comes down into the 
ditch, stones an’ all, an’ broke my 
arm. Not as I knawed much about it, 
for I fell on th’ back of my head an’ 
was knocked stupid-like. An’ when I 
comes to mysen it were mornin’, an’ 
I were lyin’ on the settle i’ Jesse 
Roantree’s house-place, and ’ Liza Roan- 
tree was settin’ sewin’. I ached all 
ovver, and my mouth were like a lime- 
kiln. She gave me a drink out of a 
china mug wi’ gold letters—‘ A present 
from Leeds’—as I looked at many and 
many a time after. ‘ Yo’re to lie still 
while Doctor Warbottom comes, be- 
cause your arm’s broken, and father 
has sent a lad to fetch him. He found 
yo when he was goin’ to work, an’ car- 
ried you here on his back,’ sez she. 
‘Oa!’ sez I, an’ I shet my eyes, for 
I felt ashamed o’ mysen. ‘ Father’s 
gone to his work these three hours, 
and he said he’d tell ’em to get some- 
body to drive the tram.’ The clock 
ticked an’ a bee comed i’ the house, 


an’ they rung i’ my head like mill- 
wheels ; an’ she give me another drink 
an’ settled the pillow. ‘Eh, but yo’re 
young to be getten’ drunk an’ such 
like, but yo won’t do it again, will 
yor’ ‘Noa,’ sez I, I wouldn’t if 
she’d nobbut stop they mill-wheels 
clatterin’.”’ 

“Faith, it’s a good thing to be 
nursed by a woman when you're sick,” 
said Mulvaney. ‘Dirt cheap at the 
price av twinty broken heads.” 

Ortheris turned to frown across the 
valley. He had not been nursed by 
many women in his life. 

“ An’ then Doctor Warbottom comes 
ridin’ up, an’ Jesse Roantree along 
with ’im. He was a high-larned doctor, 
but he talked wi’ poor folk same as 
theirsens. ‘ What’s ta bin agaate on, 
naa?’ he sings out. ‘Brekkin’ tha 
thick head?’ An’ he felt me all over. 
‘That’s none broken; tha’s nobbut 
knocked a bit sillier than ordinary, an’ 
that’s daaft eneaf.’ An’ soa he went 
on callin’ me all the names he could 
think on, but settin’?’ my arm wi’ 
Jesse’s help as careful as could be. 
‘Yo mun let the big oaf bide here a 
bit, Jesse,’ he says, when he hed 
strapped me up an’ given me a dose o’ 
physic ; ‘an’ you an’ ’Liza will tend 
him, though he’s scarcelins worth the 
trouble. An’ tha’ll lose tha work,’ 
sez he, ‘and tha’ll be upon th’ Sick 
Club for a couple o’ months an’ more. 
Doesn’t tha think tha’s a fool?’ ” 

“ But whin was a young man, high 
or low, the other av a fool, I’d like to 
know?” said Mulvaney. “ Sure, folly’s 
the only safe way to wisdom, for I’ve 
thried it.” 

“Wisdom !” grinned Ortheris, scan- 
ning his comrades with uplifted chin. 
“You're bloomin’ Solomons you two, 
ain’t you?” 

Learoyd went on calmly with a 
steady eye, like an ox chewing the end. 
«“ And that was how I comed to know 
’Liza Roantree. There’s some tunes as 
she used to sing—an’ she were always 
singin’—that fetches Greenhow Hill 
before my eyes as fair as yon brow 
across there. And she would learn 
me to sing bass, and I was to go to th’ 
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chapel wi’ ’em where Jesse and she led 
the singin’, th’ old man playin’ the 
fiddle. He was a strange chap, old 
Jesse, fair mad wi’ music, an’ he made 
me promise to learn the big fiddle 
when my arm was better. It belonged 
to him, and it stood up in a big case 
alongside o’ th’ eight-day clock ; but 
Willie Satterthwaite, as played it in 
the chapel, had getten deaf as a door- 
post, and it vexed Jesse as he had to 
rap him ower his head wi’ the’ fiddle- 
stick to make him give ower sawin’ at 
th’ right time. 

“ But there was a black drop in it 
all, an’ it was a man ina black coat 
that brought it. When th’ Primitive 
Methodist preacher came to Greenhow 
he would always stop wi’ Jesse Roan- 
tree, an’ he laid hold of me from th’ 
beginning. It seemed I wor a soul to 
be saved, and he meaned to do it. At 
th’ same time I jealoused ’at he were 
keen o’ savin’ ’Liza Roantree’s soul as 
well, and I could ha’ killed him many 
atime. An’ this went on till one day 
I broke out an’ borrowed th’ brass for 
a drink from ’Liza. After fower days 
I come back wi’ my tail between my 
legs just to see ’Liza again. But Jesse 
were at home, and th’ preacher—th’ 
Reverend Amos Barraclough. ’Liza 
said nought, but a bit o’ red come into 
her face as were white of a regular 
thing. Says Jesse, tryin’ his best to 
be civil—‘ Nay, lad, it’s like this. 
Yo’ve getten to choose which way it’s 
goin’ to be. I'll ha’ nobody across 
ma doorstep as goes a drinkin’, an’ 
borrows ma lass’s money to spend i’ 
their drink. Hod tha tongue, ’ Liza,’ 
sez he when she wanted to put in a 
word ’at I were welcome to th’ brass 
an’ she were none afraid that I wouldn’t 
pay it back. Then th’ Reverend cuts 
in, seein’ as Jesse were losin’ his 
temper, an’ they fair beat me among 
them. But it were ’Liza, as looked 
an’ said nowt, as did more than either 
o’ their tongues, an’ soa I concluded to 
get converted.” 

“ What!” shouted Mulvaney. Then 
checking himself he said softly, “ Let 
be! Let be! Sure the Blessed Virgin 
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is the mother of all religion an’ most 
women ; an’ there’s a dale av piety in 
a girl if the men would only let it 
stay there. I’d ha’ been converted 
myself in the circumstances.”’ 

“ Nay, but,” pursued Learoyd with 
a blush, “I meaned it.” 

Ortheris laughed as loudly as he 
dared, having regard to his business 
at the time. 

“Ay, Ortheris, yo may laugh, but 
yo didn’t know yon preacher Barra- 
clough,—a little white-faced chap wi’ 
a voice as ud wile a bird offan a bush, 
and a way o’ layin’ hold of folks as 
made them think they'd never had a 
live man for a friend before. Yo 
never saw him—an’—an’—yo never 
seed ’Liza Roantree. Never seed ’Liza 
Roantree. . . . Happen it was as much 
’Liza as th’ preacher and her father, 
but anyways they all meaned it, and 
I was fair shamed o’ mysen, an’ so I 
become what they called a changed 
character. And when I think on, it’s 
hard to believe as yon chap going to 
prayer-meetin’s, chapel and class-meet- 
in’s, were me. But I never had 
naught to say for mysen, though there 
was a deal o’ shoutin’, and old Sammy 
Strother, as were almost clemmed to 
death and doubled up wi’ th’ rheu- 
matics, would sing out Joyful! Joy- 
Jul! and ’at it were better to go up 
to heaven i’ a coal-basket than down 
to hell i’ a coach-an’-six. And he 
would put his poor old claw on my 
shoulder sayin’—‘ Doesn't tha feel it, 
tha great lump? Doesn’t tha feel it?’ 
An’ sometimes I thought I did, and 
then again I thought I didn’t. An’ 
how was that, Mulvaney ?” 

“The iverlastin’ nature av man- 
kind,” said Mulvaney. “ An’ further- 
more I misdoubt you were built for the 
Primitive Methodians, Jock. They’re 
a new corps, anyways. I hold by the 
Ould Church, for she’s the mother of 
them all,—ay, an’ the father too. I 
like her bekaze she’s most remarkable 
regimental in her fittings. I may die 
in Honolulu, Nova Zembra, or Cape 
Cayenne ; but wherever I die, me bein’ 
what I am an’ a priest handy, | go 
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under the same orders an’ the same 
words an’ the same unction as tho’ the 
Pope himself come down from the dome 
av St. Peter’s to see me off. There’s 
neither High nor Low, nor Broad nor 
Deep, nor Betwixt nor Between with 


her, an’ that’s what I like. But mark 
you, she’s no manner av Church for a 
wake man, bekaze she takes the body 
and the soul av him—onless he has 
his proper work to do. I remimber 
when my father died, that was three 
months comin’ to his grave. Begad, 
he’d ha’ sold the shebeen above our 
heads for ten minutes’ quittance of Pur- 
gathory! An’ he did all he could. That’s 
why I say it takes a strong man to 
deal with the Ould Church; an’ for 
that very reason you'll find so many 
women go there. An’ that same’s a 
conundrum.” 

“ Wot’s the use o’ worrittin’ "bout 
these things?” said Ortheris. “ You're 
bound to find all out quicker nor you 
want to, any’ow.” He jerked the 
cartridge out of the breech-block into 
the palm of his hand. “’Ere’s my 
chaplain,’ he said, and made the 


venomous black-headed bullet bow 
like a marionette. “’E’s goin’ to 


teach a man all about which is which, 
an’ wot’s true after all, before sun- 
down. But wot ’appened after that, 
Jock?” 

“There was one thing they boggled 
at and almost shut th’ gate i’ my face 
for, and that were my dog Blast,—th’ 
only one saved out o’ a litter o’ pups 
as was blowed up when a keg o’ minin’- 
powder loosed off in th’ storekeeper’s 
hut. They liked his name no better 
than his business, which was fightin’ 
every dog he comed across—a rare good 
dog, wi’ spots o’ black and pink on his 
face, one ear gone, and lame o’ one 
side wi’ being driven in a_ basket 
through an iron roof a matter o’ half 
a mile. 

“They said I mun give him up, 
‘cause he were worldly and low ; and 
would I let mysen be shut out of 
Heaven for the sake ona dog? ‘ Nay,’ 
says I, ‘if th’ door isn’t wide enough 
for th’ pair on us we'll stop outside, 
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for we'll none be parted.’ And th’ 
preacher spoke up for Blast as had a 
likin’ for him from th’ first,—I reckon 
that was why I come to like th’ 
preacher,—and wouldn’t hear 0’ 
changin’ his name into Bless, as some 
o’ them wanted. So th’ pair on us 
become reg’lar chapel-members. But 
it’s hard for a young chap o’ my build 
to cut traces from th’ world, th’ flesh, 
and th’ devil all uv a heap. Yet I 
stuck to it for a long time, while th’ 
lads as used to stand about th’ town- 
end, an’ lean ower th’ bridge spittin’ 
into th’ beck of a Sunday, would call 
after me—‘Sitha, Learoyd, when’s ta 
baan to preach, ’cause we're comin’ to 
hear tha?’ ‘Hod tha jaw. He 
hasn’t getten th’ white choaker on ta 
morn,’ another lad would say. And I 
had to double my fists hard i’ th’ 
bottom of my Sunday coat and say to 
mysen,—‘ If ‘twere Monday, and I 
warn’t a member o’ th’ Primitive 
Methodists, I’d leather all the lot o’ 
yond.’ That was th’ hardest of all,— 
to know as I could fight and I mustn’t 
fight. [Sympathetic grunts from Mul- 
vaney.]| So what wi’ singin’, prac- 
tisin’, and class-meetin’s, and th’ big 
fiddle as he made me take between 
my knees, I spent a deal o’ time 7’ 
Jesse Roantree’s house-place. But 
often as I was there, th’ preacher 
fared to me to go oftener, and both th’ 
old man and th’ young woman were 
pleased to have him. He lived i?’ 
Pately Brigg, as were a goodish step 
off, but he come,—he come all the 
same. I liked him as well or better 
as any man I’d ever seen i’ one way, 
and yet I hated him wi’ all my heart 
i’ t’other, and we watched each other 
like cat and mouse,—but civil as you 
please, for I was on ma best behaviour, 
and he was that fair and open that I 
was bound to be fair with him. Rare 
good company he was, if I hadn’t 
wanted to wring his clever little neck 
half of the time. Often and often 


when he was goin’ from Jesse’s I'd 
set him a bit on the road.” 

“See ’im ‘ome, you mean?” said 
Ortheris. 

















“Ay. It’s a way we have i’ York- 
shire o’ seein’ friends off. Yon was 
a friend as I didn’t want to come back, 
and he didn’t want me to come back 
neither, and so we'd walk together to- 
wards Pately, and then he’d set me 
back again; and there we'd be till 
two o'clock i’ th’ mornin’, settin’ each 
other to an’ fro like a blasted pair o’ 
pendulums ’twixt hill and valley long 
after th’ light had gone out i’ ’Liza’s 
window as both on us had been look- 
ing at, pretendin’ to watch the moon.” 

“Ah!” broke in Mulvaney, “ ye’d 
no chanst against the maraudin’ psalm- 
singer. They'll take the airs an’ the 
graces instid av the man nine times 
out av ten, an’ they only find the 
blunder later—the wimmen.” 

“That’s just where yo’re wrong,” 
said Learoyd, reddening under the 
freckled tan of his cheek. “I was 
th’ first wi’ "Liza, and yo'’d think that 
were enough. But th’ parson were a 
steady-gaited sort o’ chap, and Jesse 
were strong o’ his side, and all th’ 
women i’ th’ congregation dinned it to 
‘Liza ’at she were fair fond to take up 
wi’ a wastrel ne’er-do-weel like me as 
was scarcelins respectable, and a fight- 
ing-dog at his heels. It was all very 
well for her to be doing me good and 
saving ma soul, but she must mind as 
she didn’t do herself harm. They talk 
o’ rich folk bein’ stuck-up an’ genteel, 
but for cast-iron pride o’ respectability 
there’s naught like poor chapel-folk. 
They’re as cold as th’ wind o’ Greenhow 
Hill,—ay, and colder, for they never 
change. And now I come to think on 
it, one o’ strangest things I know is 
that they couldn’t abide th’ thought o’ 


soldiering. There’s a vast o’ fightin’ 
i’ th’ Bible, and there’s a deal of 


Methodists i’ th’ army; but to hear 
chapel-folk talk yo'’d think that sol- 
dierin’ were next door, an’ t’other side, 
to hangin’. I’ their meetin’s all their 
talk is o’ fightin’. When Sammy 
Strother were stuck for summat to say 
in his prayers, he’d sing out, 7'/’ sword 
0 th’ Lord and o’ Gideon! They were 
allus at it about puttin’ on th’ whole 
armour o’ righteousness and fightin’ th’ 
good fight o’ faith. And then, atop o’ 
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"t all, they held a prayer-meetin’ ower 
a young chap as wanted to ‘list, and 
nearly deafened him till he picked up 
his hat and fair ran away. And they'd 
tell tales in th’ Sunday School o’ bad 
lads as had been thumped and brayed 
for bird-nesting o’ Sundays and playing 
truant o’ week-days, and how they 
took to wrestlin’, dog-fightin’, rabbit- 
runnin’, and drinkin’ till, at the last, 
as if twere a hepitaph on a grave-stone, 
they damned him across th’ moors wi’, 
And then he went and ’listed for a soldier 
—an’ they'd all fetch a deep breath 
and throw up their eyes like a hen 
drinkin’.” 

“ Why is it?” said Mulvaney, bring- 
ing down his hand on his thigh with a 
crack. “In the name av God, why 
isit? I’ve seenit tu. They cheat, an’ 
they swindle, an’ they lie, an’ they 
slander, an’ fifty things fifty times 
worse, but the last an’ the worst by 
their reckonin’ is to serve the Queen 
honest. It’s like the talk av childer— 
seein’ things all round.” 

“Plucky lot of fightin’ good fights 
of whatsername they'd do if we didn’t 
see they ’ad a quiet place to fight in. 
And such fightin’ as theirs is! Cats on 
the tiles—t’other callin’ to which to 
come on. Id give a month’s pay to 
get some o’ them broad-backed beggars 
in London sweatin’ through a day’s 
road-makin’ an’ a night’s rain, They'd 
carry on a deal afterwards,—same as 
we're supposed to carry on. I’ve bin 
turned out of a measly arf-license pub 
down Lambeth-way full o’ greasy keb- 
men, fore now,” said Ortheris with an 
oath. 

“Maybe you were dhrunk,” said 
Mulvaney soothingly. 

“Worse nor that. The Kebbies 
were drunk ; J was wearin’ the Queen’s 
uniform.” 

“T'd no particular thought to be a 
soldier i’ them days,” said Learoyd, 
still keeping his eye on the bare hill- 
side opposite ; “ but this sort o’ talk 
put it i’ my head. They was so good, 
th’ chapel-folk, that they tumbled ower 
t'other side. But I stuck to it for 
’Liza’s sake, specially as she was 
learnin’ me to sing th’ bass part in a 
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horitorio as Jesse were getten’ up. She 
sung like a throstle hersen, and we had 
practisin’s night after night for a matter 
o’ three months.” 

“ J know what a horitorio is,” said 
Ortheris pertly. “ It’s a sort o’ chap- 
lain’s sing-song, words all out of the 
Bible and hullabaloojah choruses.” 

“ Most Greenhow Hill folks played 
some instrument or other, an’ they all 
sung so as you might have heard ’em 
miles away, an’ they were so pleased 
wi’ the noise they made, they didn’t 
fare to want anybody to listen. Th’ 
preacher sung high seconds when he 
wasn’t playin’ th’ flute; an’ they set 
me, as hadn’t got far wi’ th’ big fiddle, 
again Willie Satterthwaite to jog his 
elbow when he had to get agate playin’. 
Old Jesse was happy if ever a man 
was ; for he were th’ conductor, an 
th’ first fiddle an’ th’ leadin’ singer ; 
beatin’ time wi’ his fiddle-stick, till 
he’d rap with it on th’ table and cry 
out, ‘Now, yo mun all stop, it’s ma 
turn’ ; an’ he’d face round to his front, 
fair sweatin’ wi’ pride, to sing th’ tenor 
solos. But he were grandest i’ th’ 
choruses, waggin’ his head, flingin’ his 
arms round like a windmill, and singin’ 
hisself black in th’ face. A rare singer 
were Jesse. 

“ Yo see I was not o’ much account 
wi’ ’em all exceptin’ to ’Liza Roantree, 
and I had a deal o’ time, settin’ quiet 
at meetin’s and horitorio-practises, to 
hearken their talk; and if it were 
strange to me at beginnin’ it got 
stranger still at after when I was shut 
on it and could study what it meaned. 

“ Just after th’ horitorios come off, 
*Liza, as had allus been weakly like, 
was took very bad. I walked Doctor 
Warbottom’s horse upand down a deal 
of times while he were inside where 
they wouldn’t let me go, though I fair 
ached to see her. ‘She'll be better i’ 
noo, lad,—better i’ noo,’ he used to say. 
‘Tha mun ha’ patience.’ Then they 
said if I was quiet I might go in, and 
th’ Reverend Amos Barraclough used 
to read to her lyin’ propped up among 
th’ pillows. Then she began to mend 
a bit, and they let me carry her on to 
th’ settle, and when it got warm again 


she went about same as afore. Th’ 
preacher and me and Blast was a deal 
together i’ them days, and i’ one way 
we was rare good comrades. But I 
could ha’ stretched him time and again 
with good will. I mind one day he 
said he would like to go down into th’ 
bowels o’ th’ earth and see how th’ 
Lord had builded th’ framework o’ th’ 
everlastin’ hills. He was one o’ them 
chaps as had a gift o’ sayin’ things. 
They rolled off tip of his clever tongue 
same as Mulvaney here, as would ha’ 
made a rare good preacher if he had 
nobbut given his mind to it. I lent 
him a suit o’ miner’s kit as almost 
buried th’ little man, and his white 
face down i’ th’ coat-collar and hat-flap 
looked like th’ face of a boggart, and 
he cowered down i’ th’ bottom o’ th’ 
waggon. I was drivin’ a tram as led 
up a bit of a incline up to th’ cave 
where th’ engine was pumpin’ and 
where th’ ore was brought up and put 
into th’ waggons as went down o’ them- 
selves, me puttin’ th’ break on and th’ 
horses a-trottin’ after. Long as it was 
daylight we were good friends, but 
when we got fair into th’ dark and 
could nobbut see th’ day shinin’ at the 
hole like a lamp at a street-end I feeled 
downright wicked. Ma religion dropped 
all away from me when I looked back 
at him as were always comin’ between 
me and ’Liza. The talk was ’at they 
were to be wed when she got better, an’ 
I couldn’t get her to say yes or nay to 
it. He began to sing a hymn in his 
thin voice, and I came out wi’ a chorus 
that was all cussin’ an’ swearin’ at ma 
horses, an’ I began to know how I 
hated him. He were such a little chap 
too. Icould drop him wi’ one hand 
down Garstang’s Copper-hole—a place 
where th’ beck slithered ower th’ edge 
on a rock, and fell wi’ a bit on a whisper 
into a pit as no rope i’ Greenhow could 
plumb.” 

Again Learoyd rooted up the inno- 
cent violets. “ Ay, he should see th’ 
bowels o’ th’ earth an’ never naught 
else! I could take him a mile or two 
along th’ drift and leave him wi’ his 
candle dowsed to cry Hallelujah, wi’ 
none to hear him and say Amen. I 
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was to lead him down th’ ladder-way 
to th’ drift where Jesse Roantree was 
workin’ ; and why shouldn’t he slip on 
th’ ladder wi’ ma feet on his fingers 
till they loosed grip and I put him 
down wi’ ma heel? If I went fust 
down th’ ladder I could click hold on 
him and chuck him ovver ma head so 
as he should go squshin’ down th’ shaft 
breakin’ his bones at evry timberin’, as 
Bill Appleton did when he was fresh 
and hadn’t a bone left when he wrought 
to th’ bottom. Niver a blasted leg to 
walk from Pately,—niver an arm to put 
round ’Liza Roantree’s waist! Niver 
no more! Niver no more!” 

Mulvaney nodded sympathy, and 
Ortheris, moved by his comrade’s 
passion, brought up the rifle to his 
shoulder, and searched the hill-side for 
his quarry. The voice of the water- 
course supplied the necessary small 
talk till Learoyd picked up his story. 

“ But it’s none so easy to kill a man 
like yon. When I'd given up ma 
horses to th’ lad as took ma place and 
I was showin’ th’ preacher th’ workin’s, 
shouting into his ear across th’ clang 
o’ th’ pumping-engines, I saw he was 
afraid o’ naught ; and when the lamp- 
light showed his black eyes I could 
feel as he was masterin’ me again. I 
were no better nor Blast chained up 
short and growlin’ i’ th’ depths of 
him while a strange dog went safe 
past. 

“¢Th’art a coward and a fool,’ I 
said to mysen ; an’ I wrestled i’ ma 
mind again him till when we come to 
Garstang’s Copper-hole I laid hold o’ 
th’ preacher, and lifted him up ovver 
ma head and held him into the darkest 
on it. ‘Now, lad,’ I says, ‘it’s to be 
one or t’other on us, thee or me, for 
Liza Roantree! Why, isn’t tha’ 
afraid for thysen?’ I says, for he were 
still i’ ma arms asa sack. ‘ Nay, I’m 
but afraid for thee, ma poor lad, as 
knows naught,’ says he. I set him 
down on th’ edge, an’ th’ beck run 
stiller, an’ there was no more buzzin’ 
in ma head,—like when th’ bee come 
through th’ window o’ Jesse’s house. 
‘What dost tha mean?’ says I. 
“*T’ve often thought as tha ought 
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to know,’ says he ; ‘ but ’twas hard to 
tell tha. ’Liza Roantree’s for neither 
on us, nor for nobody o’ this earth. 
Doctor Warbottom says, and he knows 
her and her mother before her, that 
she is in a decline and she cannot live 
six months longer. He’s known it for 
many a day. Steady, John, steady!’ 
says he; and that weak little man 
pulled me further back and set me 
again him and talked it all over quiet 
and still, me turnin’ a bunch o’ candles 
in ma hand and counting them ower 
and ower again as I listened. A deal 
on it were th’ regular preachin’ talk, 
but there were a vast as made me 
begin to think as he were more of a 
man than I’d ever given him credit 
for, till I were cut as deep for him as 
I were for mysen. 

‘“‘ Six candles we had, and we crawled 
and climbed all that day while they 
lasted, and I said to mysen, ‘’Liza 
Roantree hasn’t six months to live.’ 
And when we came into th’ daylight 
again we were like dead men to look 
at, an’ Blast come behind us without 
so much as waggin’ his tail. When I 
saw ’Liza again she looked at me a 
minute and says, ‘ Who’s telled tha, 
for I see tha knows?’ And she tried 
to smile as she kissed me, and I fair 
broke down. 

“Yo see I was a young chap i’ 
them days, and had seen naught o’ life, 
let alone death as is allus a waitin’. 
She telled me as Doctor Warbottom 
said as Greenhow air was too keen, 
and they were goin’ to Bradford to 
Jesse’s brother David as worked i’ a 
mill, and I mun hold up like a man and 
a Christian and she'd pray for me. 
Well, and they went away, and th’ 
preacher, that same back end o’ th’ 
year, were appointed to another cir- 
cuit, as they call it, and I were left 
alone on Greenhow Hill. 

“T tried and I tried hard to stick 
to th’ chapel, but ’tweren’t th’ same 
thing at after. I hadn’t ’Liza’s voice 
to follow i’ th’ singin’, nor her eyes 
a shinin’ acrost their heads. And i’ 
th’ class-meetin’s they said as I mun 
have some ‘experiences’ to tell, and I 
hadn’t a word to say for mysen. 
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“Blast and me moped a good deal, 
and happen we didn’t behave ourselves 
ovver well, for they dropped us and 
wondered however they'd come to take 
us up. I can’t tell how we got 
through th’ time, while i’ th’ winter I 
gave up ma job and went to Bradford. 
Old Jesse were at th’ door o’ th’ house 
in a long street o’ little houses. He'd 
been sendin’ th’ children away as was 
clatterin’ their clogs on th’ causeway, 
for she were asleep. 

“<Ts it thee?’ he says. ‘ But 
yore not to see her. I'll none have 
her wakened for a nowt like thee. 
She’s goin’ fast, and she mun go in 
peace. Thou'lt never be good for 
naught i’ th’ world, and as long as 
thou lives thou’lt never play th’ big 
fiddle. Get away, lad, get away.’ So 
he shut th’ door softly i’ ma face. 

“Nobody never made Jesse ma 
master, but it seemed to. me he were 
about right, and I went away into the 
town and knocked up against a 
recruiting-sergeant. The old tales o’ 
th’ chapel-folk came buzzin’ into ma 
head. I was to get away, and this 
were th’ regular road for the likes o’ 
me. I ’listed and took th’ Queen’s 
shillin’ and had a bunch o’ ribbons 
pinned i’ my hat. 

“ But next day I found my way to 
David Roantree’s door and Jesse came 
to open it. Says he,—‘ Thou’s come 
back again wi’ th’ Devil’s colours 
flyin’? Thy true colours as I always 
telled thee.’ But I begged and prayed 
of him to let me see her nobbut to 
say good-bye, till a woman calls down 
th’ stairway,—‘ She says John Lea- 
royd’s to come up.’ Th’ old man 
shifts aside in a flash, and lays his 
hand on my arm quite gentle-like. 
‘ But thou’lt be quiet, John,’ says he, 
‘for she’s rare and weak. Tha was 
allus a good lad.’ 

“ Her eyes were all alive wi’ light, 
and her hair was thick on the pillow 
round her, but her cheeks were thin,— 
thin to frighten a man that’s strong. 
‘ Nay, father, yo’ mayn’t say th’ Devil's 
colours. Them ribbons is pretty,’ 
she says. An’ she held out her hands 
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for th’ hat, an’ she put all straight, as 
a woman will wi’ ribbons. ‘ Nay, but 
what they’re pretty,’ she says. ‘ Eh, 
but I'd ha’ liked to see thee i’ thy 
red coat, John, for tha’ was allus my 
own lad ; ma very own lad and none 
else.’ She lifted up her arms, and they 
come round ma neck i’ a gentle grip, 
and then slacked away and she seemed 
fainting. ‘Now yo’ mun get away, 
lad,’ says Jesse, and I picked up ma 
hat and I came down stairs. 

“Th’ recruiting - sergeant were 
waitin’ for me at th’ corner public- 
house. ‘ Yo’ve seen your sweetheart 4’ 
says he. ‘ Yes, I’ve seen her,’ says I. 
‘Well, we'll have a quart now, and 
yo'll do your best to forget her,’ says 
he, bein’ one o’ them smart, bustlin’ 
chaps. ‘ Ay, sergeant,’ says I, ‘ forget 
her. —And I’ve been forgettin’ her 
ever since.” 

He threw away the wilted clump 
of white violets as he spoke. Ortheris 
suddenly rose to his knees, his rifle at 
his shoulder, and peered across the 
valley in the clear afternoon light. 
His chin cuddled the stock, and there 
was a twitching of the muscles of the 
right cheek as he sighted. Private 
Stanley Ortheris was engaged on his 
business. A speck of white crawled 
up the water-course. 

“ See that beggar 7—Got ’im!” 

Seven hundred yards away and a 
full two hundred down the hill-side 
the deserter of the Aurangabadis 
pitched forward, rolled down a red 
rock, and lay very still with his face 
in a clump of blue gentians, while a 
big raven flapped out of the pine-wood 
to make investigation. 

“That’s a clean shot, little man,” 
said Mulvaney. 

Learoyd thoughtfully watched the 
smoke clear away. ‘“ Happen there 
was a lass tewed up wi’ him too,” said 
he. 

Ortheris did not reply. He was 
staring across the valley with the 
smile of the artist who looks on the 
completed work. 
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* Dear old Montaigne,” writes Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald in a letter to Mr. Aldis 
Wright, and in another letter he says 
that he found him “very comfortable 
company.” That is just how Mon- 
taigne would have had his readers 
speak of him. “TI like your Essays,” 
said the French king, Henry the Third, 
to him. “Then, sire, you will like 
me; I am my Essays.” Montaigne 
has never wanted for readers and ad- 
mirers in this country, Of no French 
writer have so many direct traces been 
imprinted on our literature. From 
Shakespeare and Bacon downwards the 
tradition has always been kept up. 
Poets and philosophers, men of letters 
and statesmen, have found in him a 
companion and a friend. 

It could not indeed be said now, as 
Peter Coste said in 1724 in the preface 
to his edition of the Essays, that he 
meets with a more favourable enter- 
tainment here than in his native 
country. His French is difficult, not 
merely because it is French of the six- 
teenth century, but from the peculiar 
style of the writer, his use not only of 
local words and idioms, words of his 
own coining, his love of rapidly-chang- 
ing metaphor, his frequent digressions, 
his omissions both in the thought and 
the language, a style in short which 
he himself aptly describes “as too 
compact, disorderly, broken and singu- 
lar.” And this very individuality of 
style makes it impossible to represent 
him adequately by a_ translation. 
About Florio’s version, from the fact 
that Shakespeare read in it, there 
clings a precious aroma ; it is written 
too in the rich and royal manner of 
the Elizabethan age; there are pas- 
sages in it of noble eloquence. On the 
other hand it often misrepresents 
the original ; it gives the wrong mean- 
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ing, or no meaning at all. Cotton is 
more successful on the whole in under- 
standing his text; but he too misses 
the mark not infrequently, and he is 
seldom really faithful, while his lan- 
guage if far more alien than Florio’s 
in spirit to the concentrated and 
nervous sentences of Montaigne. From 
the fact, however, that both these 
translations have been reprinted in a 
cheap form within recent years, it may 
be inferred that Montaigne is still 
read to a considerable extent in our 
land. 

What is the cause of this abiding 
popularity? In the first place the 
form of the book, its desultory charac- 
ter, its variety. Itis eminently a book 
to read in at odd moments, to take 
with you on your travels, or to put by 
your bedside in case of a wakeful hour. 
There is no need to read it continu- 
ously ; if you have had enough of one 
essay you can pass on to another with- 
out any upbraidings of conscience, for 
that is how Montaigne would have you 
read him, it is how he himself read. 
“Tf one book bores me, I take another.” 
But a deeper source of attraction is the 
autobiographical interest. “I myself 
am the subject of my book,” says 
Montaigne in his preface. ‘“ What a 
foolish project was that of pointing 
himself!” cried Pascal. ‘ What folly 
to tell us that he liked white wine,” 
murmured Scaliger. The world, how- 
ever, is not of their opinion. It amuses 
us to hear even such trivial details 
about this Gascon gentleman of three 
centuries ago as that he never used a 
warming-pan for his bed, that his ears 
often itched, and that his favourite 
food was fish not too fresh. But the 
real interest lies in the delineation of 
his character. It has been said by M. 


Taine that, with Shakespeare and St. 
Simon, Balzac is the greatest store- 
house of documents on human nature 
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that we possess. It is a phrase that 
we may well use of Montaigne’s book ; 
it is a storehouse of documents on 
human nature. It sounds paradoxical, 
no doubt, to put Montaigne in the 
same category with Balzac as a com- 
mentator on human nature, for as 
against the many hundred characters 
of the Comédie Humaine, which form 
a world of their own, have indeed a 
biographical dictionary of their own, 
he has only one character to show— 
himself. But it must be remembered 
that, while the creatures of the im- 
agination are represented for the most 
part with simple characters, more or 
less of one piece, with some special 
characteristic thrown strongly into re- 
lief and little or no account taken of 
others, on the other hand Montaigne’s 
character was a singularly complex one, 
so complex that no two of his readers 
would probably agree in their interpre- 
tation of it. Andit was not only com- 
plex, but like most characters in real 
life, and unlike most characters in 
works of imagination, it was full of 
contradictions and inconsistencies. “I 
give my mind,” he says, “ sometimes 
one face, sometimes another, according 
to the position in which I place it. If 
I vary in speaking of myself it is be- 
cause I look at myself in various 
lights. Every contradiction is to be 
found in me in turn in some shape or 
another; bashful, insolent; chaste, 
licentious ; talkative, taciturn ; hard- 
working, a fine gentleman ; witty, dull ; 
morose, light-hearted; mendacious, 
truthful; learned, ignorant ; liberal, 
avaricious and prodigal ; all this I see 
in myself in some measure, according 
as I turn myself round.” Now this is 
exactly what our own experience 
teaches us. The strands of good and 
evil are so subtly mingled in human 
nature, they cross and recross so in- 
extricably, that it is difficult for any 
man looking within his breast to dis- 
tinguish clearly, as on a map, the good 
and the evil. But a large proportion 
of mankind have no strongly marked 
qualities ; they have nothing but half- 
developed virtues and half-suppressed 


vices, each ever shifting like the shore 
of the ebbing and flowing sea. It 
follows then that Montaigne’s delinea- 
tion of himself is far more real than 
the portrait of any novelist. Even 
those who best deserve the much- 
abused name of Naturalist can only 
give an arrangement of life. Mon- 
taigne gives us life itself. He has not, 
it is true, drawn a finished portrait of 
himself, but he has given us what is 
far more trustworthy, a storehouse of 
documents about his character. The 
very fact that they are so difficult to 
piece together makes us all the more 
inclined to put confidence in them. 
But should we assume then that 
Montaigne had attained to what is 
commonly supposed to be the height 
of wisdom, namely self-knowledge ? 
A man may not know himself as a 
whole, may not be so good a judge 
as his neighbour of the appearance 
that he presents to the world, and 
yet can give a far more accurate 
account of the phenomena which under- 
lie and produce that appearance. 
“Strangers,” truly says Montaigne, 
“can only see actions and external ap- 
pearances ; every man can put on a 
good face, though within he is full of 
fever and fright ; they do not see my 
heart, they only see my countenance.” 
Again, can we be sure that Mon- 
taigne is perfectly honest in his state- 
ments? In the case of a man who 
has written his autobiography with- 
out any thought of publication, without 
any suspicion that the world will one 
day look over his shoulder, we may 
be prepared to accept his self-reve- 
lations without question. But was 
it Montaigne’s deliberate intention to 
paint his own portrait, and to hang 
it up for the world to look at? Is it 
in human nature that he should have 
drawn every wrinkle, that he should 
not have heightened some pleasing 
feature, or toned down some defect ? 
I admit that it is not, and I further 
admit that Montaigne was a vain man, 
and that vanity does not conduce to 
accuracy in self-portraiture. But 
while I thoroughly agree with the 














caution given by Bayle St. John in his 
life of Montaigne against accepting 
his testimony implicitly with respect 
to his own moral and intellectual 
qualities, I see no reason to doubt his 
general statement that his book is one 
of good faith and that he has brought 
to it the most sincere and complete 
accuracy that he could. 

Believing then that Montaigne’s 
self-revelations are the most striking 
and valuable part of his book, I shall 
devote this paper to a consideration of 
his character. In a future paper I 
shall hope to deal with his opinions. 
Fortunately the Essays are not the 
only record that he has left us of his 
character. We have another and more 
unimpeachable source of evidence in 
the journal of his travels, which was 
evidently written for his own eyes only, 
and the manuscript of which was not 
discovered till near the close of the 
eighteenth century in an old chest in 
his house. The first part of the 
manuscript, about a third, is in the 
handwriting of one of his servants, 
who, though he always speaks of his 
master in the third person, evidently 
wrote at his dictation. In one place 
indeed the first person has inadver- 
tently slipped in. The rest is written 
by Montaigne himself, speaking in the 
first person ; about half of this portion 
is in not very correct Italian. It was 
published in 1774,in which year Horace 
Walpole read it, and said untruthfully 
that “there was little in it but the 
baths and medicines he took, and what 
he had for dinner.” 

Montaigne was absent on his travels 
from June 1580 to the end of Novem- 
ber 1581. His course lay through 
Switzerland, Bavaria, the Tyrol and 
Italy to Rome, where he spent five 
months. From Rome he went to 
Loretto, and thence to Bagni di Lucca, 
where, except for a seven weeks’ visit 
to Florence, Pisa, and Lucca, he re- 
sided from May to September 1581, 
drinking the waters for the benefit of 
his malady, the stone. In September 
he received a letter from a private 
friend telling him of his election to 
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the mayoralty of Bordeaux. At first 
he was inclined to refuse the office, but 
finding at Rome, where he went from 
Lucca, the official letter announcing 
his election, he at once accepted it, 
and straightway returned to France by 
the Mont Cenis. 

The Journal contains (at least the 
first two-thirds, for the remainder is 
little more than a record of the effect 
of the waters on Montaigne’s malady,) 
much interesting matter, but here I 
will only call attention to such passages 
as serve to throw light on Montaigne’s 
character. To begin with, we have 
evidence of his vanity in his efforts to 
obtain the title of Roman citizen, the 
Bull conferring which is set out in full 
in the Essay on Vanity, and in his 
presenting to the bath-house at Bagni 
di Lucca an escutcheon of his arms on 
condition that it should always be 
hung up in the room he had used. 
At Augsburg, too, he left a copy of 
his arms as a memorial of his visit. 

One characteristic which is very 
noticeable in the journal is his curio- 
sity, ‘an honourable curiosity to get 
information about everything,” as he 
terms it in the famous Essay on Edu- 
cation. His propensity to diverge 
from his route whenever he heard of 
anything interesting was rather annoy- 
ing to his companions, but he seems to 
have got pretty much his own way. 
He took especial delight in talking 
with strangers, and getting informa- 
tion from them. He was annoyed at 
finding so many Frenchmen at Rome, 
in this utterly unlike the ordinary 
French traveller of to-day, who is never 
happy unless he can find his own lan- 
guage and habits in the countries he 
visits. But Montaigne thirsted for 
novelty and instruction. He even re- 
gretted that he had not brought a cook 
with him to learn new dishes, for he 
believed that even in cookery there 
was something to be learnt out of 
France. He readily adopted the cus- 
toms and even the dress of the country 
in which he was travelling. At Augs- 
burg he wore a cap lined with fur ; at 
Lindau he slept under a feather-bed, 
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of which he highly approved, and 
drank his wine without water. His 
open mindedness with regard to habits, 
customs, and even religions, is remark- 
able. He compares them with those 
of his own country with perfect im- 
partiality. 

Montaigne seems to have had little 
eye for beauty either in art or nature. 
On his first visit to Florence he cannot 
understand why it should be called la 
bella ; it is not, he thinks, more beau- 
tiful than Bologna, and beyond com- 
parison less so than Venice. His 
second visit, however, convinced him 
of the justice of the appellation. He 
can find nothing to admire in the palace 
at Urbino, either inside or out. In 
his account of the Campo Santo at 
Pisa he barely notes the existence of 
the frescoes. His description of the 
Certosa of Pavia is very brief, and 
shows no real appreciation. His 
study, in fine, as he so constantly 
tells us in the Essays, was man and 
man only. 

The general impression then of Mon- 
taigne that we get from the Journal is 
that of a man of keen and active in- 
telligence, always on the look-out for 
information, and especially interested 
in comparing the social phenomena of 
different countries, unprejudiced and 
tolerant to a remarkable degree, quick 
in his temper, kindly, not a little vain, 
and somewhat egotistic and _ selfish. 
With this impression to start with, 
let us see what account he gives of 
himself in the Essays. We shall find, 
I think, that on the whole it does not 
materially differ. 

It was apparently not till after 
Montaigne had been at work upon his 
Essays for some years that he deter- 
mined to make himself the principal 
subject of them. In the original edi- 
tion of the first two Books, published 
in 1580, there is, with few exceptions, 
and those chiefly in the Essay on Edu- 
cation, little about himself or his 
character till we come to the Seven- 
teenth Essay of the Second Book, which 
can hardly have been written before 
1578, seven years after he had begun 


his work. In this Essay he gives us 
for the first time a detailed description 
of his character, but before doing so 
he announces his intention in an in- 
direct and apologetic fashion, sheltering 
himself behind the example of Lucilius. 
But he evidently felt that so novel a 
proceeding demanded further justifica- 
tion, and so the next Essay, On 
Giving the Lie, opens with an elabor- 
ate defence of his design, in which he 
answers the possible objection that 
though autobiography may be excus- 
able in a great man about whom the 
world would be glad to have informa- 
tion, it is different with an ordinary 
man. “This objection,” he says, “ is 
very true, but it does not affect me. 
I am not erecting a statue to set up in 
the market-place, or in a church, or 
any public place ; it is to be hidden in 
the corner of a library, for the enter- 
tainment of some one who has a 
particular interest in making my ac- 
quaintance ; a neighbour, a relation, a 
friend who will take pleasure in re- 
newing my acquaintance in my portrait. 
Others have taken courage to speak of 
themselves, because they have found a 
subject that is worthy and fruitful ; I, 
on the contrary, from having found it 
so meagre and barren, that no one can 
suspect me of ostentation.” 

The first two Books were, as we have 
seen, published in 1580, apparently in 
June. Immediately afterwards Mon- 
taigne set out on his tour, returning 
in November, 1581. In 1582 he super- 
intended the publication of a second 
and revised edition of the two Books. 
Except in a few places the alterations 
are chiefly verbal, and affect the style 
rather than the matter. In 1588 ap- 
peared a new edition, the last published 
in his life-time, “‘ augmented by a Third 
Book, and by six hundred additions to 
the two first.” The first two Books in 
this edition are, in fact, one third as 
long again as in the original edition. 
A good deal of the additional matter 
consists of quotations, of which only 
sparing use had been made in the 
earlier editions. “I go about here 
and there,” Montaigne says in a newly 


























inserted passage, “ pillaging from books 
sentences which please me, not in order 
to remember them, but to transfer them 
to my book.” 

The Third Book is considerably dif- 
ferent in character from the two earlier 
ones. Montaigne writes now like a 
man who is sure of his public. The 
Essays vrow longer, and he boldly pro- 
claims both his intention and his 
competence to write about himself. 
“ No man,” he says, “ever understood 
the subject of which he was treating 
better than Ido. In this I am the 
most learned man alive.” The Ninth 
Essay, On Vanity, and the Thir- 
teenth, On Experience, are rich in 
details of his life and character. “TI 
tell the truth, not to my heart’s con- 
tent, but as much as I dare; and as I 
grow older I dare rather more.” There 
is certainly little reticence in this last 
Book, especially in the Third and Fifth 
Essays, where, it must be confessed, 
he tells us things tacenda rather than 
dicenda. In fact the Fifth Essay, 
under the mask of its innocent title, 
On some Lines of Virgil, is almost 
as audaciously licentious as anything 
in Brantéme. The style, too, has grown 
more mature. If the characteristics 
of the earlier Essays, the digressions, 
the ruggedness, the conversational style, 
are sometimes exaggerated, there is on 
the whole greater richness and greater 
depth. The Essay on the Art of Con- 
versation led Pascal to speak of its 
author as incomparable ; the one On 
Repentance shows a profounder know- 
ledge of human nature than any other; 
the one On Coaches contains the fine 
description of the Roman amphitheatre 
and the eloquent passage on the con- 
quest of Peru and Mexico. But 
perhaps the finest in the whole book is 
the Essay on Vanity, with its splendid 
passage (reminding one of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Urn-Burial) on the grandeur 
of Rome. 

So far as we know, Montaigne did not 
write any fresh Essays after the pub- 
lication of the Third Book, but he went 
on correcting and adding to the old ones 
down to his death in 1592, and he left 
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behind him two copies of the edition of 
1588 revised for the press. From one 
of these, presumably the most complete 
but not now in existence, Mademoiselle 
de Gournay, his adopted daughter, 
published a new edition in 1595. The 
other, now in the Public Library at 
Bordeaux, is of great interest for it 
gives us some information about 
Montaigne which we should not 
have suspected. In the Essays he 
tells us that his handwriting is so 
insupportably bad that he cannot 
read it himself. Now the writing in 
the margin of this Bordeaux copy, 
which is indisputably Montaigne’s own, 
is not only beautiful to look at, but 
quite easy to read, even where it is 
very minute. On this point we have 
further testimony in two autograph 
documents of which Payen gives fac- 
similes in his Documents Jnédits ; one, 
a letter to the Jurats of Bordeaux,which 
is by no means badly written, and the 
other, a short estimate of Cwsar’s 
Commentaries, which Montaigne, as 
his habit was, wrote at the end of his 
copy of the book, and which is in the 
same small but clear writing which 
we see in the margin of the Bor- 
deaux copy of the Essays. Again, 
Montaigne tells us that he does not 
bother himself about orthography or 
punctuation ; he knows little or no- 
thing about them; the printer may 
alter his meaning, or make nonsense of 
him if he please. ‘Those who know 
how indolent I am, will readily believe 
that I would rather dictate the same 
number of new essays than take the 
trouble of revising the old ones for the 
sake of these puerile corrections.” In 
the face of this declaration, it is amus- 
ing and instructive to find in the 
Bordeaux copy that not only there are 
general directions to the printer on the 
matter of orthography, but that fre- 
quent changes of punctuation are 
made in the text, Montaigne even 
taking the trouble to alter capitals to 
small letters. That he was perpetually 
altering his Essays we know already 
from the evidence of the successive 
editions ; we learn too, from the same 
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evidence that his alterations often 
affect, not the subject, but merely the 
style and the language. But it is in- 
teresting to catch him, as it were, in 
the very act of alteration, which is 
what the Bordeaux copy enables us to 
do. The substitution of one apparently 
unimportant word for another, such as 
contention for estude, and entre for 
parmi in the preface, and the frequent 
erasures and alterations in some of the 
manuscript additions, make it evident 
that Montaigne was much more con- 
cerned with the style of his book than 
he would have us believe. In the 
Apology for Raimond Sebond he does 
indeed say that he often had to alter 
what he had written, because he had 
forgotten what he meant by it, but in 
the Essay on Vanity he professes to take 
the extreme line which some people 
would have all poets take. “1 add, 
but I do not alter. Firstly, because 
when a man has once made over his 


>work to the world, it seems to me that 


he has no longer any right to it; let 
him speak better, if he can, in another 
work and not corrupt the one he has 
sold. Of such fellows, one should buy 
nothing until after their death... . 
Secondly, because for my own part, I 
am afraid of losing by the change.” 
The fact is that Montaigne was evi- 
dently a victim to the same form of 
vanity as Horace Walpole. He wanted 
his readers to think of him not as a 
professional man of letters, but as a 
fine gentleman who amused himself, 
when the fancy took him, with putting 
his thoughts on paper. ‘ My studies,” 
he says, “have taught me to act and 
not to write. I have employed all my 
efforts in shaping my life; that is my 
profession and my work ; I know less 
about making books than any other 
business.” Here then we get fresh 
evidence of Montaigne’s vanity and 
we see how it has affected his state- 
ments about himself. But it is un- 
gracious to say more about a defect 
without which the Essays would have 
been shorn of half their interest. 
Vanity, may, I suppose, be roughly 
defined as the love of being talked 


about. Whether by way of praise or 
blame does not much matter; the 
vain man is equally well pleased whether 
his portrait appears in Jen and Women 
of the Day or in Vanity Fair. At any 
rate vanity implies a gallery to play 
to; Robinson Crusoe, until he met 
with Friday, had no temptations to 
this failing. On the other hand con- 
ceit and arrogance and the other forms 
of self-esteem, however much they 
may be fostered by the good opinion 
of others, have their basis on a man’s 
opinion of himself. In the Essay on 
Arrogance (by which we may best ren- 
der the French word présomption), the 
first essay, be it noted, in which Mon- 
taigne speaks at any length about his 
own character, he first defines arro- 
gance as a too good opinion of oneself, 
but presently he says that there are 
two kinds of arrogance, a too high 
opinion of ourselves and a too low 
opinion of others. It would have 
come to the same thing if he had ex- 
panded his original definition by the 
addition of the words “ relatively to 
others.” Whether you rate yourself 
too high and others too low, so long as 
your estimate of yourself, in compari- 
son with others, goes beyond the true 
relation, you are guilty of arrogance. 
Of that form of the vice which con- 
sists in the too low opinion of others, 
Montaigne admits that he is to some 
extent guilty. “Whether it is,” he 
says, “that the continual intercourse 
that I hold with the ancient world and 
the thought of these rich minds of by- 
gone days disgusts me as well with 
others as with myself; or that in 
truth we live in an age which produces 
nothing but mediocrity, certain it is 
that I know nothing worthy of great 
admiration.” He admits, then, that he 
has a low opinion of his contemporaries, 
but to what extent or whether at all 
he is guilty of arrogance in so doing, 
depends upon his estimate of himself. 
The account he has given of his mental 
capacity cannot be said to be flattering. 
He has no memory ; his understanding 
is slow; he is ignorant of the most 
ordinary things, especially of matters 
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connected with agriculture and coun- 
try life, though born and bred in the 
country and for many years a landed 
proprietor. He is irresolute, indolent, 
and wanting in perseverance. On 
the other hand what he does under- 
stand, he understands thoroughly ; his 
opinions, if formed slowly, are sound, 
sensible, and independent, and his in- 
tellect, if neither quick nor brilliant, 
is well-regulated and critical. To this 
extent only he pleads guilty of the first 
kind of arrogance, namely that he be- 
lieves in his own opinions, though else- 
where he says that he does so not be- 
cause he sets a high value on them, 
but because he sets a low value on the 
opinions of others. 

Self-depreciation, says Aristotle (and 
Montaigne has quoted the saying with 
approval), may arise from arrogance 
as surely as self-esteem. Let us try 
and test Montaigne’s sincerity with 
regard to his failings. He has been 
accused of exaggerating his want 
of memory, a defect on which he con- 
stantly insists, in order to heighten 
his originality and independence of 
thought. How, it is said, could a 
man with so bad a memory have 
written these Essays, full as they 
are of apposite illustration? To this 
it may be answered that the illustra- 
tions were, for the most part, inserted, 
as Montaigne tells us, book in hand, 
and that at any rate for details he un- 
doubtedly had a bad memory. He did 
not know whether it was two or three 
children that he had lost in infancy ; 
he makes a mistake about his father’s 
age at the time of his death ; he gives 
the wrong year for his departure on 
his travels. Again, when he accuses 
himself of slowness of intellect and 
irresolution, this is just what we should 
expect from a man who always saw 
two sides to an argument, and in- 
scribed upon the central beam of his 
library the éréyw (“I suspend my 
judgment”) of the Sceptics. 

Another defect to which he pleads 
guilty is want of perseverance. “I 
am feverishly active where my inclina- 
tion carries me on, but this point is an 
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enemy to perseverance. He who would 
use my services should intrust me 
with business which requires vigour 
and freedom of action and the conduct 
of which is direct, brief, and even haz- 
ardous ; here I might be of some use ; 
but if it be long, subtle, laborious, 
artificial, and tortuous, he had better 
apply to some one else.” He says, 
“that he skims books and does not 
study them ;” and after telling us that 
he has just read Tacitus through, he 
adds that it is twenty years since he 
has read a book for an hour to- 
gether. He had been urged to write 
a history of his times, but “for the 
glory of Sallust he would not take the 
trouble, being a sworn enemy to obli- 
gation, assiduity, or constancy.” This 
characteristic comes out very strongly 
in the Essays. Montaigne seldom or 
never probes a subject to its lowest 
depths ; he is a vigorous and original 
rather than a profound and exact 
thinker. The style, too, and method 
of the Essays are even more character- 
istic than the thought. The difficulty 
of understanding Montaigne arises 
chiefly from the little pains he takes 
to make his thought clear. He leaves 
gaps, as I have already said, in his 
argument, writing in fact in the dis- 
jointed, incomplete style of a conver- 
sation ; he diverges on the least provo- 
cation into a long parenthesis. He 
wrote, in short, in much the same way 
as he travelled, having no fixed route, 
and no guide but his own fancy. The 
Essay on Coaches will furnish a good 
example of this method. After a few 
general remarks, he asks whence the 
custom arose of blessing those who 
sneeze. This leads to a consideration 
of the cause of sea-sickness. His own 
experience convinces him that it does 
not arise from fear. Riding in a 
coach affects him in the same sort of 
way. If he could remember enough 
about it he should like to repeat what 
histories say about the use of chariots 
in war. As it is he will only mention 
how the Hungarians used them against 
the Turks. A remark or two about 
the use of coaches for luxury leads to 
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a discussion on the extravagance and 
true liberality of princes, followed by 
an account of the Roman Amphi- 
theatre chiefly taken from the Seventh 
Eclogue of Calpurnius. A comparison 
between the ancient and modern world 
suggests the thought that the modern 
world has just discovered a new one, 
and then we have a most eloquent 
description of the conquest of Peru 
and Mexico, full of sympathy for the 
conquered, and of indignation at the 
cruelty of the conquerors. Finally he 
recollects that this is an Essay on 
Coaches, so, after saying “Let us 
fall back on our coaches,” he tells 
us that they do not use coaches in 
Peru, and concludes with an account 
of the capture of the last king of 
Peru in battle. As regards his ignor- 
ance about agricultural matters and 
other details of country life, it merely 
shows a capacity for shutting his mind 
entirely to things in which he had no 
interest. 

On the whole, then, I believe, that 
Montaigne has honestly set down his 
failings as he conceived them, and 
without any desire to exaggerate them 
in order to give greater prominence to 
his virtues. Such exaggeration as 
there is is due far more to irony than 
to arrogance. So, too, I believe that 
his view of the extent to which he is 
guilty of arrogance is on the whole a 
just one. He did think too meanly of 
other men, but he did not over-rate 
himself. Certainly he did not over-rate 
his second self, his Essays. Popular 
though they were from the very moment 
of their publication, he only says of 
them, “I rate them sometimes high, 
sometimes low.” As to the praise 
which he gives himself for his common 
sense and independence of thought, 
it is certainly well-deserved. There is 
no doubt a touch of self-complacency 
about it, as he himself admits, but it 
is the self-complacency of a man who 
knows his own worth. Montaigne, in 
fact, in not a few points resembles 
Aristotle’s portrait of the lofty-minded 
man. ‘““He looks down on others, 

. it is his nature to confer benefits, 
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but he is ashamed to receive them... . 
he is frank in his hatreds and his 
friendships .... he speaks and acts 
openly .... he is truthful except by 
way of irony, for he is ironical to the 
many .... he is not prone to admire, 
for nothing appears to him great... . 
he is not given to praise... . he can- 
not live so as to suit another’s pleasure, 
except he be a friend.” There is one 
feature, however, in which Aristotle’s 
portrait is very far from resembling 
Montaigne. The lofty-minded man 
“is no gossip; he will talk neither 
about himself nor about any one else.” 
But if Montaigne had been all of one 
piece with the character described by 
Aristotle, he would not have been the 
charming company which the world 
finds him. It is just the intermixture 
of vanity and humility in his character 
that brings him down to the level of 
human sympathy and friendship. 
What he says about his belief in his 
own opinions in the Essay on Arro- 
gance finds confirmation elsewhere. 
* He seldom takes advice, and if events 
turn out ill, he blames his fortune and 
not his judgment.” But though he 
did not bow to the opinions of others, 
he was extremely tolerant of them. 
We have seen how tolerant and free 
from prejudice he showed himself on 
his travels. It was in the same spirit 
that he regarded the great controversy, 
half political, half religious, which had 
divided France into two camps. 
Though he had no doubt that right 
was on the side of that party which 
was prepared to maintain the old form 
of religion and government, he deplored 
the violence into which the hot passions 
engendered by party strife had led 
some even of the honest men on the 
Catholic side. The furious partisan 
spirit, for instance, of his friend and 
fellow Gascon, Monluc, who for several 
years held a command in Guienne must 
have been highly distasteful to him. 
So too he can find much to admire on 
the other side. He signals out La 
Noue as one of the few remarkable 
men among his contemporaries. He 
twice speaks of Henry the Fourth, 
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though without mentioning his name, 
with evident liking and respect, and 
on two occasions he entertained him 
in his house. A letter written to 
him on September 2nd, 1590, five days 
after he had been obliged to raise the 
siege of Paris, breathes a noble spirit 
of independence. “I have never,” 
he says, “received any gain from the 
liberality of kings any more than I 
have solicited or deserved it, nor have 
I had any payment for what I have 
done in their service, and with which 
your Majesty is partly acquainted. 
What I have done for your prede- 
cessors I will with far greater good 
will do for you.” 

On the other hand Montaigne is in 
one place betrayed by his love of 
independence into expressions which 
certainly savour somewhat of arro- 
gance. “I know no one,” he says, 
“more independent and less indebted 
to others than I am .... How fer- 
vently I pray God of His divine mercy 
that I may never owe any thanks to 
any one.” It seems natural, however, 
to regard this as one of the not infre- 
quent outbursts into which Montaigne 
is betrayed on the spur of the moment, 
without a real perception of all they 
imply. For surely such a complete 
self-reliance as this sentiment denotes 
is wholly inconsistent with those ideas 
on friendship which Montaigne has in 
several places so nobly expressed. Of 
his well-known frendship for La Boi'tie 
he speaks often and eloquently, no- 
where with a truer ring of sincerity 
than where he says: “If I am pressed 
to say, why I loved him, I feel that I 
‘an only express it by answering,— 
because it was he, because it was I.” 
Elsewhere he tells us that he is very 
capable of forming and keeping up 
rare and exquisite friendships, and in 
another place he says: “If by such 
plain tokens I knew of any one who 
was suited to me, in good faith I would 
go far to find him ; for the charm of a 
congenial and agreeable company can- 
not to my mind be purchased too dear. 
Oh! a friend! How true is that old 
saying ‘That the intercourse of a 
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friend is more necessary and pleasing 
than the elements of water and fire.’” 
Surely the man who could utter these 
sentiments cannot have been serious 
in congratulating himself that he owed 
a debt of gratitude to no man. 
Montaigne certainly possessed many 
qualities which win a man friends. 
He always, he tells us, said what he 
thought, and he hated, with an in- 
tensity that was unusual to him, “ the 
new virtue of hypocrisy and dissimu 
lation which in these days is so much 
accredited.” The historian De Thou 
speaks of him as a frank man, and 
Pasquier vouches for his veracity. 
His objections to lying are finely put. 
“It isa cursed vice, for it is speech 
alone which distinguishes us as men ; 
it is by speech alone that we hold 
communication with another.” In 
another Essay this idea is developed. 
“Seeing that our intelligence is con- 
veyed to one another solely by means 
of speech, he who falsifies it is a traitor 
to public society ; it is the only instru- 
ment by which our wishes and our 
thoughts are communicated, it is the 
interpreter of our soul ; if it fails us, 
we are no longer in touch with one 
another, we no longer know one 
another ; if it deceives us, it breaks 
down all our intercourse, it loosens all 
the bands of our government.” Lying 
and obstinacy he thought were the 
only faults for which children should 
be severely punished. But even for 
these, or at any rate for obstinacy, he 
would not have the rod used. He 
himself had only been whipped twice, 
and that gently, in his childhood. In 
nothing does he show himself more in 
advance of his age, than in his hatred, 
not only of the rod as an instrument 
of education, but of every form of 
cruelty. Two of his Essays are 
directed against this vice which he says 
that he hated as the worst of all vices. 
He had, he tells us, a marvellous 
weakness towards pity and tender- 
heartedness ; he could not bear to see 
a chicken’s throat cut, and it pained 
him to hear a hare crying in the jaws 
of his dogs. 
z2 
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Another quality which must have 
endeared him to his friends is his 
cheerfulness. He has no love, he tells 
us, nor respect for sadness, and no one 
is more exempt from it than he is; 
but though he is not melancholy he is 
given to reverie, and he is fond of medi- 
tating about death. The first Essay 
in which he freely gives rein to his 
thoughts, the Nineteenth of the First 
Book, is entitled, Philosophy is to 
Learn how to Die, and it ends with a 
remarkable picture of a chamber of 
death. During the last fifteen years 
or more of his life Montaigne carried 
about him an ever-present memento 
mort in the shape of an incurable 
malady, the stone, of which he has a 
good deal to say. He is not the only 
person of genius who has discoursed 
about his ailments; but it must be 
said in his favour that he always does 
so with complete resignation and cheer- 
fulness. 

One of the gravest charges that has 
been brought against Montaigne is that 
of selfishness, and his worst accuser is 
himself. In one place he speaks of the 
singular affection which he bore him- 
self ; inanother he says, “ that any one 
who voluntarily gives up a healthy and 
cheerful life in order to serve others, 
commits in his opinion a wrong and 
unnatural action.” This statement is 
almost as frank as that of the candi- 
date for the borough of West Looe, 
who, putting his hat on his head pro- 
claimed to the constituency that he 
thanked God that there was nothing in 
the world for which he cared so much 
as for what was under his hat. But 
must we implicitly accept Montaigne’s 
remarks on this point? Of course he 
is an egotist, for egotism means talking 
about yourself ; he may even be called, 
as Emerson calls him, the prince of 
egotists, for his egotism has indeed 
something princely about it. “ This 
Prince Montaigne” old Samuel Daniel 
calls him. But is it fair to assume, as 
it is always assumed, that vanity and 
egotism were the only motives of his 
self-revelations? May he not have had 
to some extent a scientific object ? His 


chief interest, he often tells us, was the 
study of human nature; that was his 
profession, his art. His earliest Essays 
consist almost entirely of stories drawn 
from literary sources which illustrate 
his theme, and all through them 
there are comparatively few remarks 
based upon observation of his fellow 
men. May he not deliberately have 
formed the plan of studying human 
nature, not as most men do by the ob- 
servation of others, but as it was re- 
flected in himself? Is not this, after 
all, what he claims for his work, and 
is there any reason why we should not 
believe him? Moreover, if vanity and 
egotism are all that is required for 
truthful self-revelation, how is it that 
no one has done it since Montaigne’s 
time with anything like the same de- 
gree of thoroughness? Rousseau was 
surely vain enough and _ egotistic 
enough ; but what value have his Con- 
fessions as documents of human nature 
compared with Montaigne’s? It is be- 
cause Montaigne had a real object in 
his confessions, and because his vanity 
and egotism were accompanied and 
controlled by his extraordinary frank- 
ness and sincerity that the result is so 
invaluable. 

The charge of selfishness is much 
graver, and it is impossible to acquit 
him altogether of it. He certainly 
made much account of ease and tran- 
quillity and freedom from constraint, 
and he shrewdly ordered his life so as to 
have as much of these as possible. On 
the other hand he not unfrequently 
gave his services in public matters of 
some difficulty, on one occasion acting 
as negotiator between Henry of Guise 
and Henry of Navarre, and he fulfilled 
his duties as Mayor of Bordeaux at any 
rate sufficiently well to be re-elected 
for a second term of office. Incon- 
sistent too with extreme selfishness is 
his kindliness to the lower classes, his 
sympathy with their lives and appreci- 
ation of their virtues, a trait of charac- 
ter to be found in very few seignewrs 
of the sixteenth century, whether in 
France or elsewhere. I do not deny 
that he was selfish ; but of that ex- 
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treme form of selfishness which de- 
liberately pursues its own pleasures 
at the expense of others, he must, I 
think, be acquitted. Selfishness is the 
vice which, more than any other, dis- 
tinguishes the human nature from the 
divine. Theman who is wholly untainted 
by it is something more than an ordi- 
nary man. But anordinary man is pre- 
cisely what Montaigne claimed to be. 
“The noblest lives,” he says at the 
conclusion of his Essays, “are to my 
mind those which are ordered after 
the ordinary human pattern, without 
miracle, without extravagance.” It is 
true that a large field of human ex- 
perience is closed to him—the poet's 
vision and the Christian’s hope, the 
purifying effects of sorrow, the ennob- 
ling influence of love ; and on the other 
hand, the tyranny of an overmastering 
passion, the pangs of an unavailing 
remorse, the dull misery of despair. 
Human nature, in short, at either end 
of the scale is beyond his compass. But 
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this limitation is the source of his 
strength and his popularity. It is be- 
cause of the very defects in his moral 
character that this one man _ stands 
forth as an epitome of human nature. 
The Pascals hate him, but the Pascals 
of this world are few. The ordinary 
man, the man of ordinary virtue finds 
in him his account. Dean Church, no 
doubt, goes too far when he says that 
“ Montaigne’s views both of life and 
death are absolutely and entirely un- 
affected by the fact of his professing to 
believe the Gospel” ; but there is con- 
siderable truth in the remark, and there 
is truth also in Sainte Beuve’s remark 
that he is “the natural man.” All 
men, even those who conform most 
closely to the Christian pattern, have 
something of the natural unregenerate 
man in them, and it is this “touch of 
human” which draws them to Mon- 
taigne. Chacun @ son lopin en lui. 


Artuur TILLEY. 
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THE MODERN SPIRIT IN ROME. 


“On days,” says Seendhal, “ when 
Iam wholly attuned for sympathy, I 
would be at Rome; but residing here 
tends to enfeeble the soul, and plunge 
it in a sort of stupor ; there is nothing 
like alacrity, nothing like energy, to be 


seen; everything drawls and lan- 
guishes.” These words will find their 


response in the minds of most nor- 
therners who sojourn in the famous 
city of the Cesars and the Popes. Do 
what the modern Romans may, they 
cannot convince us that Rome is like 
other cities,—a place of commercial 
activity, of the deep earnest thought 
that generates among large assemblies 
of men engaged in practical modes of 
life, a place, in short, of reality. We 
do not want that sort of thing here; 
and so, even if we see a semblance of 
it when we are among the ruined walls 
and columns of its past, we turn our 
backs on these a little pettishly. “If 
you stay here a week,” say English 
people who have deserted their own 
land for Rome, “ you will leave with 
no great regret. Your idea of Rome 
will be so confusing and formless that 
it will give you no more satisfaction 
than a puzzle you cannot solve. If 
you stay a month, you will begin to 
get fond of the place. And if you are 
so circumstanced (happily or unhappily 
for yourself) that you are able to spend 
three months among these ruins, and 
the churches and seminarists that 
flavour life as it is flavoured nowhere 
else, you will, it is probable, yield to 
the kind of Roman fever that keeps 
men and women spell-bound here for 
a lifetime.” 

Rome and its people are in curious 
contrast with one another. To be 
sure, it will not be the fault of the 
speculative builders if the city does 
not soon take the character of its 
people. Twenty years this dis- 
cord was not so marked. ‘Papal Rome 


ago 


was somniferous to the last degree, an 
invention was something to be viewed 
at arm’s length, and, when curiosity 
on the subject was sated, to be slighted 
and even villified as though it were a 
sin. Gregory the Fourteenth denounced 
gas in such terms as his predecessors 
applied to heretics and evil spirits. It 
was dangerous to display excessive 
originality in anything except the turn 
of an epigram or a sonnet, or the 
reading of an inscription. They who 
profit by the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience are not likely to look with 
sympathetic eyes upon men whose 
abilities do not submit to be tethered. 
It was due to this that in the old days 
almost all the flourishing artisans of 
Rome were foreigners,—men who were 
tolerated in the city only for the sake 
of the extortionate taxes that were 
imposed upon them. 

The stern solidity that marked the 
old Romans as a class is well typified 
for us in the ruins of Rome that are 
still to be seen. One is stupefied by 
the sight of such edifices as the Co- 
losseum and the ponderous walls of 
the Baths of Caracalla. And yet per- 
haps it is mere fancy that suggests 
the concord between a people and its 
buildings. Else, what of the Peruvians 
ere Spain came upon them, to put an 
end to their Incas, and to carry away 
their gold and silver by the shipload ? 
Even Rome did not use for its palaces 
and fortifications chiselled rocks forty 
feet long by eighteen broad and six 
deep, such as the Indians of the plains 
of the Andes dragged scores of miles 
to the city for which they were 
destined. It is the same in Egypt and 
elsewhere. The hand of the despot 
(whether as capitalist or ruler) is de- 
clared in the magnitude of a nation’s 
buildings, rather than in the character 
of the people. If the greatness of the 


former seem to be connected, like son 














and father, with the greatness of the 
latter, the affinity is one of chance 
only. 

Be that as it may, there is as little 
resemblance between a modern Roman 
and his classical forefathers as_be- 
tween the Colosseum and the tall 
blocks of lath and plaister and cement 
which speculators are raising so fast 
in Rome for the modern Romans. 
One is prone to imagine that the 
fellow-citizens of the Fabricii and of 
the first Cxsars would have had more 
in common with Englishmen than with 
Romans of the nineteenth century. 
It were absurd to say this as a vaunt, 
yet the notion is borne home to one in 
many ways. One remembers Lock- 
hart’s words about Sir Walter Scott 
and his children, and cannot but apply 
them here. “The great sons of great 
fathers have been few. It is usual to 
see their progeny smiled at through 
life for stilted pretension, or despised, 
at best pitied, for an inactive, inglorious 
humility. The shadow of the oak is 
broad, but noble plants seldom rise 
within that circle.” Of stilted preten- 
sion, there is enough and to spare 
everywhere. Modern Italians have no 
monopoly of it. Indeed, the courtesy 
of demeanour which is one of the 
excellences of the Roman may be 
thought to be in absolute opposition to 
such a feature of conduct. A young 
Englishman, and many an old one too, 
shows much more of it on an average 
than his Italian coeval. As for the 
“ inactive inglorious humility ” of cha- 
racter in the Roman, now that Italy is 
under a king, that is likely to be less 
noticeable than formerly when Chris- 
tian cardinals were the senators of the 
city. The humility of earlier days 
was Macchiavelian to the core. No 
one, except the innocent and those 
born to be victimised, were deceived 
by it. The Pope himself, who on gala 


days rode through the city upon a 
tranquil white mule, seeming to sym- 
bolise his Master’s journey in Jerusa- 
lem upon an ass, was generally ready 
enough, when his interests demanded 
it, to issue an anathema or an inter- 
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dict in comparison with which a blow 
on the face was a trifle. 

In the Corso or in the Pincian 
Gardens, you may nowadays chance 
to see a Roman youth of noble blood, 
slim, smooth-faced and smiling as any 
girl, leading a bull-dog ugly as sin, and 
of such proportions that in the event of 
a quarrel between the dog and its 
master, it is not on the latter that you 
would be inclined to wager. The boy 
will most likely be elaborately dressed 
after the latest pattern ; and you may 
be sure that he has not the ghost of 
an idea that he is as pretty and incon- 
gruous a figure of fun as ever tickled 
the wicked soul of a humourist. A 
youth like this is sure to be loved by 
the ladies of Rome as if he were 
Adonis himself. The doors of a 
hundred boudoirs are open to him, 
where he may look into the dark eyes 
of his adorers without the least thought 
of the husband of the owner of the 
dark eyes. The latter, poor fellow, 
before he surrendered himself into the 
matrimonial market, was just such a 
one as he. So long as he could retain 
his slim, elegant shape, depend upon 
it, if the state of his family territories 
allowed him to please himself, he con- 
tinued to be one of Rome’s butterfly 
bachelors. But the cruel hour arrived 
when prudence whispered to him that 
if he desired to make a pretty match 
he must lose no more time. Negotia- 
tions and contracts, and last of all the 
wedding itself eventually sheared him 
of two-thirds of his charms. The 
cicisbeo is not quite so accredited an 
institution as he was a century ago ; 
but he still flourishes, and the Roman 
wife would, now as then, not hesitate 
to tell her husband he was an annoy- 
ance, if he gave her so much of his 
society that she was debarred from 
enjoying other society of her own 
heart’s choice. 

When the boy and his bull-dog have 
therefore sufficiently shown themselves 
to the fashionable world, he returns 
to his paternal home, and prepares 
for those evening hours the pleasures 
of which he is almost too young to 
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appreciate. He attains the reputation 
of a gallant without much effort. The 
fair dames of Rome tutor him in the 
ways of the world, and trifle lightly 
with his affections. Their preference 
for him is as much a matter for pride 
and congratulation in the esteem of 
himself and his brethren, as in Eng- 
land the achievements of a great 
traveller or a successful general are 
reckoned to be. As a rule, indeed, 
the boy may be safely left to the 
promptings of his own peculiar nature. 
He is the son of his father, and there- 
fore likely to be at least as selfish as the 
ordinary man or woman since Adam. 
His father’s maxims about the fair sex 
have stayed in his memory ; those of 
the married men of his acquaintance 
run on the same line, and are sure to 
be amusingly bitter. If his own in- 
stincts do not make him accord with 
the opinion of those better able than 
himself to judge of womankind, he is 
an exception among men, and will pro- 
bably give the ladies much entertain- 
ment ere he begins to grow fat and 
lose his beauty. 

In the satire called Morning Parini, 
a hundred years ago, introduced an 
allegory which was assuredly in his 
day well applicable to social life in 
Rome, and which has a certain value 
as the portraiture of domestic incidents 
in the present age. Venus, it was said, 
had two children, the one Hymen and 
the other Love, who were wont at first 
to go to and fro in the world, exercis- 
ing their influence over the human race 
in company. The child Love, being 
blind, seemed indeed to be prevented 
by nature from ever dispensing with 
such guidance as his sober sister Hymen 
so gladly gave him. By and by, how- 
ever, the boy grew peevish, obstinate, 
rebellious, and vastly self-consequent. 
“IT want to go about alone,’ he pro- 
tested to his mother,—“ and go about 
alone I will,” he added. In vain Venus 
argued against such imprudence. It 
were a waste of time to capitulate the 
objections ; they were and are so obvi- 
ous. But the urchin persisted ; and 
so at last, to pacify him, Venus ac- 
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ceded to his wish. She decreed, there- 
fore, that henceforward Hymen should 
concern herself with one half of the 
world, and Love should do his best 
with the other half; their control 
being independent, and each working 
alone. This allegory no doubt serves 
a fair purpose if it be put forward in 
explanation of the indifferent figure 
cut by the southern husband in his 
own house. Hymen alone is respon- 
sible for the match. There is little 
intercourse of the affections between 
the husband and the wife. In like 
manner, the numerous friendships, 
Platonic and otherwise, formed by the 
wife, whose hands alone have been 
tied by Hymen but whose heart is 
free, are equally clear evidence of the 
tricks of the blind boy Love in his 
own capricious movements about the 
world. And it is another of the incon- 
gruities of Love’s contriving (though 
the philosophical student of nature 
may think differently) that the large, 
strong-featured Roman dames should 
find such delight in the society of the 
thin, little, effeminate dandies who are 
the surviving representatives of the de- 
scendants of the great fathers of Rome. 

To some of us Rome is just now 
profoundly interesting less for its 
ruins and romance than for the drama 
that is daily being brewed init. What 
a spectacle is that of the head of the 
Christian Church in bonds! True, 
the bonds are largely of his own 
forging, and he has assumed them of 
his own free will. The phrase “a 
prisoner in the Vatican” is as men- 
dacious as most popular phrases. No 
one could prevent his Holiness or any 
member of his Holiness’s palace from 
leaving it, crossing the Tiber, and 
going where he pleased in the city, or 
indeed elsewhere. Contrast this with 
the old Papal restrictions, whereby the 
man of talent was compelled either to 
stay in Rome all his days, or submit 
to eternal banishment if he presumed 
to use the permission that was offered 
him in response to his request for 
provisional leave of absence. It is 


policy, and policy alone, that induces 

















the Pope to cry that all the world 
may hear him, “1 have been harshly 
and sacrilegiously used,” and to turn 
the other cheek also to the smiter. 
Many of the Romans, who now find 
their intellectual sustenance in the 
lucubrations of M. Zola and the ribald 
anti-clericalism of their favourite jour- 
nals, are deterred by no scruples of 
conscience or respect from villifying 
the Church in acknowledgment of this 
apparent invitation of his Holiness. 

Meanwhile in most externals life 
(save at such famous seasons as Holy 
Week) proceeds here as of yore. One 
cannot go a hundred paces in the 
streets without meeting a troop of 
youths in white or purple, crimson or 
green—the members of one or other 
of the colleges for ecclesiastics which 
still abound in the city. The boys 
stride to and fro for their recreation, 
with a self-contented swing of the 
skirts, and holding their tonsured 
heads high as they gesticulate and 
argue with each other about matters 
of casuistry and faith. Their deport- 
ment towards the world is based on 
good sense rather than Christian teach- 
ing. It reminds the writer of one of 
a series of maxims which he read on 
the walls of a room in a certain archi- 
episcopal college of Italy,— Do not 
think to win the love of others by 
rendering them services. You only 
acquire their envy.” One can imagine 
this in the mouth of Rochefoucauld or 
Chamfort ; but what has it ethically 
in common with Christianity, that it 
should be driven home to the minds of 
boys who are destined to be exponents 
of Christ’s doctrines? It savours 
strongly of that spirit of compromise 
between Christ and the world by 
which the disciples of Loyola raised 
themselves to such a pitch of power. 
Some think the salvation of the Church 
in our day depends on the Jesuits. It 
may be so. ‘Their order is not exactly 
in the ascendant. But it has by no 
means bitten the dust; and, as we 
know, it has the wisdom of the ser- 
pent, and, when it pleases, the gentle- 
ness ascribed to the dove. 
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In certain ways the crisis is like to 
have an invigorating effect upon the 
Roman intelligence. In the old days, 
when the Pope was supreme in his own 
city, there was none of the clashing of 
mind with mind which evokes strong 
sparks of thought. It was more de- 
corous to trifle gracefully than to be 
heroic. Leopardi, in a letter to his 
father in 1822, shows us something of 
this. “The frivolity of these crea- 
tures,” he says, “is incredible. Were 
I to give the whole letter to it, I could 
not tell you of the many ridiculous 
matters they delight to talk about. 
For instance, this morning, I have 
heard a long and grave discussion 
about the fine voice of a bishop who 
chanted the mass the day before yester- 
day, and his dignified bearing while 
the ceremony lasted. They asked him 
how he had contrived to acquire this 
tine characteristic; whether he ever 
felt embarrassed at the beginning of a 
mass; and the like. The bishop re- 
plied that he had taught himself during 
a long spell of apprenticeship in chapels ; 
that such training had been very use- 
ful to him ; that the chapel is a neces- 
sary experience for ecclesiastics like 
himself ; that he was not in the least 
embarrassed ; and a thousand other 
things equally intelligent. I have 
since heard that several cardinals and 
other personages congratulated him 
upon the success of this particular 
mass. Believe me when I say that 
I am not exaggerating, and that the 
subjects of Roman conversation are 
all such as this.” There is still as 
much interest in the melody of a 
bishop’s voice, and the fluency of his 
periods at a sermon, as there was 
then ; but it is confined to the eccle- 
siastics themselves. And even they 
are forced to admit that the dilemma 
of their spiritual Father is a matter of 
more general concern than the state of 
their own throats. It is all very well 
for the Papal papers to designate his 
Holiness as “ The light of the nations, 
and the salvation of Italy ;” and to 
scoft at Signor Crispi for saying, as if in 
retaliation, “Italy is the land of the 
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starving, and the classic country of 
misery.” It were easier to verify the 
words of the Prime Minister than 
those of the editor. Moreover, it is 
notorious that Rome was full of abuses, 
crimes, and maladministration that 
would have been scandalous anywhere, 
but were monstrous here under the 
wegis of the Vicar-General of Christ ; 
scandals which thrived more or less 
until Victor Emmanuel put an end to 
them. Conceive the Vatican not only 
tolerating, but even licensing as a 
monopoly, the exhibition of a board 
over a barber’s shop, announcing that 
herein boys were mutilated for the 
service of his Holiness in the Papal 
Choir! This was not esteemed very 
gross in the old days. But the writers 
of King Humbert’s reign comment on 
iniquity like this with all the emphasis 
that italics can give to a page of print. 
In Forsyth’s day a priest excused the 
iciness of the spring east-wind at Pisa 
by pleading that “this cold is a morti- 
fication peculiar to the holy season, 
and will continue till Easter, because 
it was cold when Peter sat at the 
High Priest’s fire on the eve of the 
Crucifixion.” Perhaps he spoke from 
conviction. His was an age which 
still pinned its faith fast to statues of 
the Virgin with eyes that rolled, and 
pictures of Christ that sweated blood 
when erring mortals were to be pecu- 
liarly reminded of their weak and 
wicked condition. The hierarchy would 
excite sympathy in some of us if they 
would aver that they recognised in 
their present loss of temporal dignity 
the hand of Heaven, employed in mor- 
tifying them for their lethargy and 
sins of commission when they had the 
happiness and welfare of so many 
human beings at their disposal. 

The change from the rule of the 
Church to the rule of the Sovereign of 
their own choice is to the Italian, and 
especially to the Roman, like stepping 
from servitude to independence. It is 
a small matter, relatively speaking, if 
Rome be less visited by foreigners 
now than she was when enlivened to 
the full extent by the fascinating pomp 
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of the Papacy. True, visitors still 
supply much of the life-blood of the 
city. But it is well that the citizens 
and artisans should be set upon their 
own legs, and made to try what they 
can do for themselves when deprived 
of the sovereigns and napoleons and 
thalers of the northern nations. They 
confess that the struggle is a hard one. 
Rents and provisions are dearer by far 
than they were when Pius the Ninth 
was master in Rome. The era of 
privilege too has passed away. Every 
man must pay what the State lawfully 
requires of him. The coat of an abbé 
no longer serves its wearer like a 
cuirass, impenetrable by the  tax- 
gatherer. The favourite barber of a 
cardinal can nowadays as little pro- 
cure an exemption from all such dues 
for a friend, as he can pretend to shield 
his patron. This rule of equity is new 
to Rome, but it will beget strength 
and self-reliance. If it be true that 
“the plant man is born more robust 
in Italy than in any other country,” 
the Romans are not men to sink under 
certain hardships such as generally 
follow in the train of political revolu- 
tion, and especially when, as in this 
case, the revolution has been a salu- 
tary one. 

Change of this kind is necessarily 
one man’s meat and another man’s 
poison. You see this signified quite 
amusingly in Rome’s public proclama- 
tions. When the King addresses a 
manifesto to his affectionate people, 
the preamble runs thus: “ In these days 
of progress and enlightenment, &c.” 
On the other hand, a Papal epistle or 
placard goes in a minor key: “In 
these days of infidelity and persecu- 
tion, &e.’’ Persecution indeed! It 
may surely be protested that the word 
is used with some exaggeration. 
But that will depend upon the stand- 
point from which you regard the actions 
that are termed “ persecution.”’ If you 


view the State as supreme, and the 
Church as essentially subordinate, you 
may readily justify King Humbert in 
appropriating for the relief of the State 
the accumulated lands and properties of 
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the Church. But if the Church seems 
to you supreme and inviolate, such 
seizure is of course both unjust and 
sacrilegious. 

But what of the persecution in the 
past (considering only the milder forms 
of it), when it was as much as a 
householder’s liberty was worth to do 
almost anything without the sanction 
of the vicar of his parish! Those 
were the days too of domestic tyranny 
as well as clerical. The one tyranny 
begat the other. Writers of our age 
recall their early experiences with a 
shudder, and thank heaven for the 
brightness of the latter half of our 
century. As the priest ruled the 
father, so the father ruled his children. 
The man dared not leave the city with- 
out a license ; could not eat what he 
pleased except under penalty of chas- 
tisement ; if his means of livelihood 
displeased his vicar, the latter put an 
end to them ; and his very steps in the 
city were liable to be watched, re- 
ported on, inquired about, and bring 
upon him censures and worse. The 
child, on his part, having been duly 
born, burdened with divers amulets as 
preservatives against witchcraft and 
the Devil, and endued with earrings 
for the good of his eye-sight, was sent 
to school as soon as he was weaned. 
Here the next seven or eight years of 
his life were mainly spent. The school 
discipline was severe, the punishments 
abominable. Among the latter, flog- 
ging in the old style was common 
enough. One sees the priestly mind 
in certain other of the recognised 
means of castigation; for example, 
the being made to kneel for a pain- 
fully long time, sometimes with the 
hands under the knees (try it for but 
five minutes on an uncarpeted stone 
floor, with the knuckles to the ground !), 
and the being compelled to lick the 
pavement crosswise, disposing in the 
best way possible of the dirt and dust 
that the tongue inevitably gathered to 
itself. When the pleasure of such a 
day’s schooling was at an end, the boy 
returned home, ate his supper, and 
went off to bed. To him his father 
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was less a being to love than a severe 
and even terrible personage, whose 
word in the household was law, whose 
hand he had to kiss twice a day as if 
in token of fealty, and who was par- 
ticular in seeing that he did not have 
too much to eat. As Signor Silvangi 
says, in his recent clever studies of 
Roman domestic life—“ Children then 
spent but little time at home. They 
rose in the morning and went to school ; 
returned in the evening and went to 
bed. Many a boy became a young 
man without ever having seen the 
moon.” The lad’s amusements were 
as curious as his discipline. If he and 
his school-fellows played at being 
priests, attired themselves in mock 
vestments, and even went so far as to 
celebrate a mock mass, both school- 
masters and parents were delighted. 
Nothing could have been more ex- 
emplary. It showed that their minds 
were fitly attuned for the reception of 
holy things. Such parodies as this, 
and the religious processions in the 
streets, with the singing of the rosary 
and other offices of the church, 
were the boys’ chief solace from edu- 
cational tasks. Active games were 
discountenanced. Even nowadays you 
may see the native seminarists of the 
Roman colleges watching with un- 
feigned wonder the exertions of the 
American or Irish students at base-ball 
or tennis in the Borghese gardens and 
elsewhere. Traditional influences have 
left their mark upon them. 
Journeying by such a road, the 
average boy became a representative 
son of the Church, and diverged not a 
step from the high road of external 
propriety and mediocrity. The train- 
ing of a girl was of a kindred nature. 
Even as it was the father’s earnest 
wish (whether with a view to his wel- 
fare in this world or his salvation in 
the next) that his son might become a 
priest ; so it was his and his wife’s 
fondest ambition that their daughters 
should become nuns. Thereby, as the 
phrase went, the blessings of eternal 
life were assured to them. As for the 
unhappy lad whose nature revolted 
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against the tyranny of his youthful 
training, he was forced to play the 
hypocrite until he could acquire a 
semblance of the freedom that ought 
to wait upon manhood. He had no 
very excellent possibilities of worldly 
success ina city like Rome, but his 
mind was admirably bent for the ap- 
preciation of the pleasures of intrigue 
and gaming which were likely soon to 
ensnare him. 

The above may be regarded as 
typical sketches of the alternative 
careers of a Roman lad of what we 
may call the middle-class—the son of 
an abbé, or one of those doctors and 
advocates who were so much a prey 
and a fear to the Papal Court. For 
the children of the nobility there were 
of course resident tutors, tor the most 
part Jesuits, who had a_ special 
interest in keeping the intellects of 
their pupils in due subjection. The 
lower classes might in one sense be 
considered the happiest of all. They 
at least were free from such educa- 
tional trammels, 

Under King Humbert there is so 
little restraint upon personal freedom 
in Rome that some regard the present 
time as an age of deplorable license. A 
superior in station is not now a being 
to fear and cringe to, as well as to 
respect. It is as much as an official’s 
place is worth to practise the tyranny 
of the old times. The Press, thanks 
to what Gregory the Sixteenth prettily 
called its damnable license, is nowhere 
more keen upon abuses of all kinds. 
The vicar of the parish has lost his 
hold upon the parishioners,—at least 
upon the masculine portion of them. 
The relaxation makes itself felt in all 
sections of social life. The father is 
more genial towards his child. The 
boy’s schoolmasters are not nowadays 
priests almost of necessity, and the 
boy himself is no longer made to per- 
form disgusting penances for his mis- 
deeds. A bolder and more aspiring 
spirit has developed in the youth of 
the land. They try their pinions 
abroad in the world sooner and with 
more confidence than in the old time. 
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Not a little of the American ardour of 
enterprise stirs in them with the first 
instincts of their manhood. It is not 
now a sin to desire to grow rich by toil- 
ing in other lands. Indeed, offices for 
the information of emigrants are per- 
haps alittle too obtrusive and numerous 
in some parts of Italy, considering 
how imperfectly much of the peninsula 
itself is cultivated. The consequence 
is that week by week the steamers 
from Naples and Genoa carry their 
hundreds of these sons of the South 
across the Atlantic, full of hope and 
determination. Others less venture- 
some do but climb the Alps in increas- 
ing numbers to tempt fortune in the 
foreign capitals of Europe as organ- 
grinders, pastry-cooks, and manufac- 
turers of ice-cream. 

It is vain for the Church to try 
to stem this fervour of independence 
by stigmatizing it as a criminal as- 
piration. During Lent of last year 
the Franciscan preacher, Padre 
Agostino, in his sensational crusade 
against the Spirit of the Times, dwelt 
largely upon this subject. In the first 
of his series of sermons he drew a 
frenzy of applause from his congre- 
gation (composed chiefly of the fair 
sex) by the following words. “In 
these days ambition reigns supreme. 
Everyone wishes to be his own master. 
Everyone devotes himself entirely to 
the satisfaction of his own desires. Sub- 
lime ideas, magnanimous sentiments, 
and noble actions no longer serve as a 
spur to the minds of men. Hence 
springs anarchy. . .” The good father’s 
premises may in part be accepted ; but 
his conclusions hardly. He spoke as 
the mouth-piece of the Pope, and his 
words had tremendous echo in Rome. 
But again the changed spirit of the 
times was shown by the insults as well 
as the enthusiasm which were his re- 
ward. One morning a bomb-shell was 
exploded in the church; at another 
time he himself was deluged in filth 
as he was stepping into the carriage 
that was to convey him from the 
church to his monastery; and daily 
during Lent he was the butt of those 














Roman newspapers whose editors have 
turned their backs on matters of faith, 
and scoff, with an energy of which we 
in England have no experience, at all 
things and influences religious. This 
lament of the Church in the person of 
the Friar was continued somewhat 
oddly by the Papal newspapers of the 
day. “Gallantry is dead. Men no 
longer concern themselves about 
women; they neither converse with 
them, nor pay them civilities. Politics, 
business affairs, the money market, the 
various engagements of practical life 
fully occupy them.” Perhaps the 
gravity of this paragraph can only be 
understood by us in the light of that 
recent utterence of the Pope: “Woman 
in Europe is the sole hope of the 
Church.” Otherwise one may expect 
this particular editor to give us a jere- 
miad of the most heart-rending kind 
when the Finance Minister of the State 
is able to announce that he has at last 
brought the balance between expendi- 
ture and revenue to the right side. 
Anarchy, however, was not quite the 
fit word to express the debauch of 
mental freedom which Italians are 
enjoying in the present age. They are 
vastly, indeed extravagantly, exhila- 
rated ; but they are not turbulent. 
For a while they are likely to be led to 
do and say much that in the after time 
they will regret; but this is the ac- 
companiment (perhaps in their case the 
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inevitable accompaniment) of their 
solid advance upon what we have 
agreed among ourselves to term the 
paths of civilisation. They are too 
bitter about the past to be able to 
regard it calmly, when they compare it 
with their present liberty and the 
promise of their future. It is so un- 
doubted a boon for Italy that Rome is 
now the seat of a constitutional king 
that one may excuse the presence of 
sundry evils which seem to have come 
with the change. In the Pope’s days 
it would probably have been dangerous 
to practice the three-card trick upon 
the peasants of the Campagna in the 
Appian Way. But brigands and wolves 
were a more serious pest then than is 
the occasional card-sharper of to-day. 
Of old, the Forum was a cow-market 
and a place for the bestowal of rubbish. 
Nowadays, on Sunday afternoons you 
may see the sons of modern Rome 
listening with rapt attention to the 
lecture of a fellow-countryman about 
the history and import of the proud 
ruins that surround them. Fifty years 
ago, you might tarry a week in the 
Holy City waiting for permission to 
travel fifty miles from it. To-day there 
are automatic weighing and measuring 
machines in its railway station for the 
entertainment of the few minutes you 
may have upon your hands before your 
train starts. 
CHARLES EpWARDES. 














THE AMERICAN TARIFF. 


Tue days of Protectionism in the 
United States, I begin to think, are now 
numbered. The McKinley Bill is the 
darkness which precedes the dawn. I 
would rather say that a streak of dawn 
is already in the sky. Economical truth 
has been preached in vain. It was 
preached in vain even by Mr. David 
Wells, much more by the Cobden Club, 
to whose tracts the ready answer has 
always been, that they were put forth 
in the British interest, though in point 
of fact Great Britain probably gains 
more by the handicapping through a 
suicidal system of her most dangerous 
rival in the markets of the world than 
she loses by partial exclusion from the 
market of the United States. But 
that which no preachings, however 
convincing, could effect is now likely 
to be brought about by the force of 
circumstances, and especially by the 
growth of surplus revenue. To those 
who looked on from a distance the 
last Presidential election, in which 
Harrison and Protection triumphed 
over Cleveland and a Revenue Tariff, 
might seem a decisive verdict of the 
nation in favour of the Protective 
system. To observers on the spot it 
seemed nothing of the kind. In the 
first place the election was bought. 
There is no question about the fact 
that the manufacturers subscribed a 
great sum to carry the doubtful States 
—New York, Indiana, and Connecticut. 
In the second place, the farmers’ vote 
which, contrary to expectation and to 
reason, went for the Republican and 
Protectionist candidate, was given not 
on the fiscal issue but on the party 
ground. Words can hardly paint the 
stolid allegiance of the farmer, both 
in the United States and Canada, to 
his party shibboleth, which in many 
cases is hereditary. More truly sig- 
nificant on the other side was the 


increased vote of mechanics in favour 
of Free Trade. The mechanic has 
been all along enthralled by the belief, 
sedulously drummed into him, that 
Protection keeps up wages. As soon 
as he sees through that fallacy the 
end must come, and the last election 
showed that his eyes were beginning 
to be opened. After all Mr. Cleveland 
would probably have won had he been 
content to stand on the general prin- 
ciple which he first put forth, that the 
Government had no right to take from 
the people more than it needed for its 
expenses. That proposition unques- 
tionably commended itself to the good 
sense of the people. The mistake was 
the Mills Bill, which specifically threat- 
ened a number of protected interests 
and scared them into making desperate 
efforts and subscribing large sums to 
carry the elections. Republicans were 
also enabled to appeal to their party, 
perhaps with some show of reason, on 
the ground that the Bill was a Southern 
Bill. 

The farmer has paid the cost of the 
Protective system while he has him- 
self been left to compete unprotected 
not only with the “ pauper” labour of 
Europe, but with the more than 
“pauper” labour of the Hindoo, This 
even his dull eyes had begun to see ; 
and it was evident that unless an 
interest, or an apparent interest, could 
be given him in the system, the mere 
party tie, tough as it was, would not 
hold him for ever. To give him an 
apparent interest, and thereby to 
secure his vote for the autumn elec- 
tions to Congress, seems to have been 
the main object of the McKinley Bill. 

I was at Washington when the Bill 
came before the House of Representa- 
tives. To me it seemed evident that 
on the economical or fiscal merits of 
the question hardly a thought was 
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bestowed. The only question was how 
the claims of different local interests 
could be satisfied and reconciled. The 
duty was put on hides and taken off 
again, again put on and again taken 
off, not because the minds of the legis- 
lators were undergoing changes about 
the fiscal merits of the tax, but because 
there was an evenly balanced struggle 
between the Eastern and the Western 
vote. The perplexity of the framers 
of the Bill, thus called upon to satisfy 
and reconcile jarring interests, was 
extreme. It boded the catastrophe of 
the whole system. Protectionist legis- 
lators who undertook to mete out a 
fair measure of Protection to every 
interest in a country so vast and 
embracing interests so diverse as the 
United States have a tangled web to 
weave. The wider the area becomes 
and the greater grows the diversity 
of the interests, the more tangled 
becomes the web. It has long ap- 
peared to me that the extension of 
the field and the multiplication of the 
objects would in the end prove fatal 
to the system. A New England Pro- 
tectionist may talk about native in- 
dustries and patriotism, but what he 
wants is the immunity from competi- 
tion which will enable him to make 
twenty instead of ten per cent. It 
matters not really to him whether his 
competitor is an Englishman, a Cana- 
dian, or a man in Illinois or Georgia. 
It would not greatly surprise me to 
see New England some day step out 
of the ranks of Protection and declare 
for free importation of raw materials 
and Free Trade. 

Between the protected manufacturer 
and the protected producer of the raw 
materials of manufactures there is, 
happily for the ultimate deliverance 
of the consumer from both their mono- 
polies, an antagonism which nothing 
can stifle. The Power of Commercial 


Darkness cannot reconcile the interest 
of that part of his family which makes 
cloth or shoes with the interest of the 
part which breeds sheep for wool or 
Nor can the Protec- 


cattle for hides. 
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tionist politician afford to let any 
interest drop. If he did, the ring 
would break, and the jilted interest 
would at once become the fiercest 
enemy of the system. 

Before leaving the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the Senate the McKinley 
Bill received a heavy blow. Mr. 
Butterworth, the Republican Member 
for Cincinnati, is a very able man and 
an excellent speaker, but in character 
not well qualified for a party politician. 
The Machinists say of him that he is 
“too high-tipped in his notions, too 
precarious, and too particular for his 
political good or for the welfare of his 
party.” He saw, asa man of his in- 
tellect and largeness of view could not 
fail to see, the folly and iniquity of the 
McKinley Bill. Party discipline, which 
in America is adamantine, constrained 
him to vote with his party for the Bill, 
but he was too “high-tipped and par- 
ticular” to give a silent vote. He 
delivered himself of a criticism from a 
friendly point of view which evoked 
loud echoes of sympathy on all sides, 
and made the regular politicians gnash 
their teeth. 

It is not unlikely that the reception 
of Mr. Butterworth’s speech encouraged 
Mr. Blaine to load the bomb which he 
soon afterwards threw in the shape of 
a letter addressed by him to the Presi- 
dent, and transmitted by the President 
to the Senate. Mr. Blaine’s aim is to 
signalise his administration by bringing 
about reciprocal freedom of trade be- 
tween the United States and all the 
“ nations of the American hemisphere,” 
that is to say with all the South 
American republics, Canada as a de- 
pendency not being included among 
the “nations.” Probably he intends 
that the closer commercial connection 
shall bring with it a political approxi- 
mation. Perhaps at the end of the 
vista he sees something like the Pro- 
tectorate over all the American re- 
publics which Sir Charles Dilke regards 
as the destiny of the United States. 
He had just been holding, in further- 
ance of his policy, his Pan-American 
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Congress, though the fruits of that 
august assemblage appear to have been 
meagre, not only in the way of closer 
commercial connection, but even in 
that of increased amity. The removal, 
proposed in the McKinley Bill, of the 
duty on sugar withdrew from Mr. 
Blaine’s hand the lever by which he 
hoped to move the South Americans 
to the acceptance of reciprocity. This 
was the immediate cause of his wrath, 
and of the launching of his letter. But 
Mr. Blaine is also a sagacious man, 
possibly more sagacious than he ap- 
pears when, as the leader of the 
Republican party, he defends Pro- 
tectionism on the stump or in the 
symposium. He can hardly fail to 
see that the Protectionist horse is 
being ridden to death, that the bow 
is bent to the point of breaking, that 
the credulity of the people, even that 
of the farmer, must be nearly ex- 
hausted, and that there are signs all 
round the horizon which show that the 
day of national awakening is at hand. 
He must know, too, that if the Repub- 
lican party falls in obstinately uphold- 
ing the war-tariff, it will fall never to 
rise again. 

In truth the American people must 
be in their dotage if they let things go 
on as they are much longer. Not only 
are they bearing war-taxation in time 
of peace, not only are they paying in 
some cases more than cent per cent on 
articles which they consume to bloat 
the incomes of monopolists, but they 
are being made to squander this year 
a hundred and nine millions of dollars 
in pensions in order to get rid of the 
surplus revenue and avert a reduction 
of the tariff. The great scandal of 
monarchical finance is the cost of Ver- 
sailles. Everybody knows what an 
effect Mirabeau produced on the 
National Assembly by his fabulous 
story about the destruction of the 
accounts by a horrified Finance Minis- 
ter. The accounts being now before 
us, it appears that the total cost did 
not nearly equal that of the American 
pension-list for a single year. Yet a 


Protectionist Senator the other day 
proposed an enormous addition to the 
list. Of the soldiers on whom the 
pensions are bestowed, a great many 
served merely for the pay, and had 
been abundantly remunerated by 
bounties, especially if they enlisted 
towards the close of the war. Many 
thousands were Canadians, and if the 
statement which I see in the news- 
papers is correct,a Lodge of the Grand 
Army has been formed at Ottawa. 
Much of the money, moreover, goes 
not to the pensioners, but to the pen- 
sion-agents, whose sinister trade has 
been called into existence by the fund. 
If you venture on the subject with an 
American politician, he talks to you in 
a moving strain about national grati- 
tude. You listen with deference, but 
you feel inclined to ask how it came 
to pass that national gratitude awoke 
in such intensity just when the surplus 
accrued, and when it became evident 
that unless expenditure could be in- 
creased revenue must be reduced, and 
the tariff must come down. 

It is instructive to trace the history 
of American Protectionism from the 
green wood to the dry. The first de- 
mand was for just Protection enough 
to shelter nascent industries from the 
nipping blasts of foreign competition 
while they were taking hold of the 
soil ; so soon as they had taken hold 
they promised to dispense with Pro- 
tection. How has this promise been 
fulfilled? We have before us a 
table 1—we give three of the compara- 
tive exhibits—showing how it has 
been fulfilled by “our infant Wool- 
lens.” The table exhibits the progress 
made by the infant from its cradle to 
maturity—from the tariff of 1789 and 
1791, vaunted as the first protected 
tariffs and the foundation-stones of 
American prosperity, to 1864, when 
the war was at its most costly period, 
and so on to the McKinley Bill. 


1A tract entitled Our Infant Woollens, 
which comes to me endorsed with the signa- 
ture of one of the highest commercial authori- 
ties in Massachusetts. 
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| 
| } Rate or Duties UNDER THE TARIFF OF 
| ARTICLES. I- - — —_—— — 
\1791. 1859. | 1864. | 1890. 
‘ —_ on —y | _ - - ao eee = 
| Per | Per | 
Dress goods of cotton and worsted, pened, om. cent. | 
15 cents the square yard.........ccccccceesereee | 19 | 55 percent. ............0«. | 88 per cent. 
| Same, costing 20 cents square | yard oo | 5 | 19 |50 = do. “ | 0. 
|S all wool or of mixed materials, © osting | 
24 cents square yard........... ccoccscescee | © | 98 | 7 GA srivistom| a «Oh 
| come, costing 30 cents square yard - | & | 24 | 55 do. ; 9 do. 
| Same, costing 60 cents square yard . ws S 24/45 do. -| 70 do. 
|s Same, weighing over 402, em yarc. s | 5 | 24 | 40°/, and 24 ¢ “ts. per ‘Yb. | 50°/, and 44 ets. per Ib. 
Ready -made clothing..... . - -| Th | 24 | 40°/, and 24 ets. per lb. | 60°/, and 50 cts. re Tb. 
Tapestry Brussels carpets. » 74 | 24 | 50 ets. Sq. VA. .....cse00ee | 28 ets. sq. yd. and 30 °%, 
Tapestry velvet carpets. .| 7h | 24 | 80 cts. sq. yd. .... | 40 cts. sq. yd. and 30 °/, 
Brussels carpets ....... | Th | 24 | 70 cts. sq. yd. .... 40 cts. sq. yd. and 30 °/, 
Druggets and bockings . | 5 | 24 | 25 cts. sq. yd. . ove 20 ets. sq. yd. and 30 °/, 
Silk goods, including ' velvets and p slushes ... | 74 19 | 60 per cent. .... | Average probably 90 °/, 
Woollen hosiery and underwear :— | | 
Costing 32 cents per pound .........ccceeeee | 5 | Qt | 90 do. | 214 per cent. 
Costing 42 cents per pound... |; 5 24 | 7$ do, | 175 = do. 
Costing 62 cents per pound ... 5 24 | 62 do. 135 ~— do. 
Costing 82 cents - r deceonment 5 24 | 54 &. .~ ~ | 120 do. 
Linen goods ......... ST NRTALEEDY Ve 15 | Average 37 } per "cent... | 50 do. 
Cotton | hosiery :— | | 
Costing 624 cents per OZ. .......ccecceeeeeere | 7 24 | 35 per cent. |} 110 do 
Costing 2°10 cents per doz. .| 74) 24 | 85 do. 76 = do. | 
> Costing 4°10 cents per OZ. ........0s0ceeeee | TE | 24135 do. 


| 64 do. 
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It will be seen that the rates pro- the sources of its onic: monopoly 
posed by the McKinley Bill are higher and high taxation? The sources have 
by far than those during the war when been the opening of immense tracts 
the Heads of the Government com- of fertile lands, of prodigious stores of 
pelled taxation to be raised to the minerals, of great water-powers, with 
utmost. The more the infant gets a vast immigration recruited from the 
the more it wants and the more it is most active spirits of Europe. These 
able to extort, since its vote grows have been the motive forces of a pros- 








larger with the number interested in 
its trade, and its increased gains fur- 
nish it with a more copious fund for 
political corruption. 

Meantime the President of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, who is the reputed arbiter 
of the Woollen Schedule, reports to 
stock-holders of the Arlington Mills: 
“T have been your Treasurer for a 
consecutive period of twenty years, 
during this period the average earn- 
ings have been 20,5, per centum on 
the capital. . . The earnings last 
year were nearly three-and-a-half times 
those of the year previous, and there 
is every indication that the current 
year will be the most profitable one in 
the Company’s history.” Poor infant, 
how great is its need of parental pro- 
tection ! 

That the wealth of the United 
States has been growing rapidly all 
this time is true. But what have been 
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perity which even Protectionism has 
been unable to repress. The one 
point which Mr. Blaine made in his 
tournament with Mr. Gladstone was 
that Mr. Gladstone had not taken 
notice of the variations among the cir- 
cumstances of different countries. 
But that point was good for no more 
than this, that Protection had not so 
much harm when applied to a whole 
continent with an ever-spreading area 
of production and new resources daily 
coming to light, as it has when applied 
to a nation with a comparatively 
small territory and near the limit 
of its development. 

In the extract before us the Presi- 
dent of the Arlington Woollen Com- 
pany makes no reference to wages. 
We cannot tell therefore whether he 
has shown that the workmen of his 
mills have profited by monopoly to 
anything like the same magnificent 
extent as the shareholders, If he 
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were on the stump at the Presidential 
Election, he would strenuously main- 
tain that they had. This, as I have 
already said, is the hinge upon which, 
in the political contest which is com- 
ing, the question will practically 
turn. 

I had the pleasure the other day of 
hearing one of the strongest Protec- 
tionists and Anglo-phobes (the two 
things always go together) on his own 
subject, He was an excellent speaker, 
vigorous and effective in delivery, as 
well as fresh and forcible in expres- 
sion. His main argument was the 
contrast, the existence of which he 
undertook to show, between the con- 
dition of the working class under 
the blessed reign of Protection and 
its condition under the accursed 
reign of Free Trade. He had hardly 
got through ten sentences when he 
gave his whole case away. To be 
quite fair, he said, he would take his 
examples from England, “which was 
the best wage-paying country in 
Europe.” It did not occur to him 
that if England was the best wage- 
paying country in Europe, she being 
the only great Free-Trade country in 
Europe, the cause of Free Trade by 
his own showing was won. After 
tendering the census of British cities 
as specimens of the industrial life of 
England, he proceeded to Germany 
and gave some harrowing instances of 
the suffering among the poor of that 
country, forgetting that Germany had 
a Protection tariff. So he went round 
demolishing his own fallacy with facts 
of his own selection, and cutting his 
own legs with every sweep of his 
logical scythe. In one part of his dis- 
course he vaunted the high prices 
received for articles under Protection 
as a proof that the artisans who made 
those articles must be receiving high 
wages; in another part he vaunted 
the cheapness of protected goods as a 
proof that Protection did not harm but 
good to the consumer. He did not 
tell the audience which was swallow- 
ing his fallacies, that if there was a 
greater pressure on the means of sub- 


sistence and consequently more suffer- 
ing in England than in America, it 
was not because England was un- 
blessed with monopoly but because 
population there was more than twenty 
times denser than it was in the United 
States. Of course he did not com- 
pare the state of the working classes in 
England before Free Trade with their 
State since; he did not tell his 
audience that before Free Trade tens 
of thousands of artisans were out of 
work, hunger was stalking through 
English cities, wedding-rings were 
being pawned by the hundred, and 
people were even digging up carrion 
for food. 

The orator had not the hardihood to 
talk about infant industries. But he 
had the hardihood to assert that Pro- 
tection by forcing industries into 
existence diversified the national 
character, and to pretend that this 
was one of the motives of the Monopo- 
lists. I thought of the glowing passage 
in De Tocqueville about the American 
mariner who fearlessly putting to sea 
in all weathers asserted his ascendancy 
in the carrying-trade of the world. 
Where now was that glorious element 
of the national character? In the 
pocket of my Protectionist friend. The 
British Member of Parliament who has 
terrible visions of an American war- 
navy may dismiss his fears. America 
has no commerce for her warships to 
protect and no seamen to man them. 

What has caused this fresh growth 
of Protectionist delusions, a hundred 
and twenty years after Adam Smith, 
which is so disappointing to those who 
forty years ago looked forward so con- 
fidently to the general triumph of Free 
Trade with peace and goodwill in its 
train? What has thus caused the 
shadow to go backward on the dial of 
opinion? The answer is in the first 
place, that the work is done to no small 
extent, not by the perversion of opinion, 
but by sheer corruption and the 
agencies which corruption calls into 
play. In the second place, the exten- 
sions of the franchise, whatever may 
be thought about them in other re- 
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spects, have inevitably placed supreme 
power in the hands of men less en- 
lightened and of narrower view than 
Turgot, Pitt, Peel, and Cavour. Go- 
vernment has been transferred from 
intelligence to the masses. With the 
good of the change we must take the 
evil, one part of which is the renewed 
ascendancy in fiscal legislation of the 
blind cupidity of the Dark Ages. 
What are the political effects of the 
Protective system? First and most 
obviously, ill-will among nations. You 
will not find a Protectionist in the 
United States who is not anti-British, 
or a Protectionist organ which is not 
always railing at England. The wea- 
pon constantly used against Free 
Traders is the charge of being bought 
with British gold. No doubt Free 
Traders like Bright and Cobden, who 
looked too exclusively at the com- 
mercial side of things, overrated the 
influence of commerce as a _peace- 
maker ; yet the influence of commerce 
as a peacemaker is great. It main- 
tained friendship between the English 
Monarchy and the Commons of Flan- 
ders in an age in which the military 
spirit was most dominant. But what- 
ever doubt there may be touching the 
power of Free Trade as a minister of 
goodwill, there can be none whatever 
touching the power of Protectionism 
as a minister of hatred. The Irish in 
the United States are Protectionists 
as a matter of course, though, as 
British factories are full of Irish work- 
men, in boycotting British goods the 
American Irish are boycotting the 
work of Irish hands. It was stated 
the other day by a Victorian Colonist 
that there also the Protective tariff 
had been carried by the Irish vote. 
Another effect, as no one can ques- 
tion who knows the United States or 
Canada, is corruption. All industries 
pursued by people of the country being 
equally “home ” and equally “ native,” 
though a few arrogate to themselves 
the name, what is to decide which in- 
dustries are to be picked out for pro- 
tection and to how much of it each of 
them is entitled? What but the Lobby ? 
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England had a Lobby perhaps at the 
time of the railway mania; but com- 
monly she has no Lobby, at least none 
to compare with the Lobby at Wash- 
ington. My friend Mr. Bryce, looking 
on at a Presidential election, was 
greatly impressed by the spectacle of 
so many millions of freemen choosing 
their chief. But did he ask how the 
choice was determined? It was de- 
termined by the money which the 
manufacturers poured into the doubt- 
ful States. Manufacturers, some of 
them at least, make no secret of the 
fact. With the Protective tariff a large 
portion of the corruption which is at 
present the curse and shame of the 
country would probably vanish. There 
would still remain the offices and the 
office-seekers ; but office-seekers do not 
command the means of bribery which 
are commanded by the owners of 
woollen mills with their profits of 
twenty per cent. In Canada, under 
our Protective system, corruption, if it 
is not more extensive than in the 
United States, is more open. Here a 
Prime Minister before an election calls 
together the protected manufacturers 
in the parlour of an hotel, receives their 
contributions to his election fund, and 
pledges to them in return the com- 
mercial policy of the country. 

Another consequence to the United 
States is a loss of unity in the National 
policy which threatens to become legis- 
lative disintegration. The Republic is 
being broken up into a sort of Polish 
Diet of local interests in which each 
interest has a veto. Every cabbage- 
ground and potato-plot, to borrow Mr. 
Butterworth’s graphic words, pursues 
a selfish policy of its own without 
regard to the general policy of the 
nation. This growing evil has its 
source largely in the struggle for 
Protection. The tendency has shown 
itself in a marked way in the dealings 
of the American Government with 
Canada, though sometimes, as it has 
happened, to our advantage. The 
threat of Retaliation, for instance, 
held out by the American Government 
to coerce us on the Fisheries Question 
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was at once nullified by the inter- 
position of a local interest. National 
aspiration itself seems to be growing 
weak compared with the covetous 
cravings of the local cabbage-grounds 
and potato-plots. There is no reason 
for the fear that the national unity 
will be impaired by the mere extension 
of territory or increase of population. 
The extension of territory is amply 
countervailed by the increase of com- 
munication, and if three hundred mil- 
lions of Chinese can hold together 
under such a government as theirs, 
surely a hundred millions of Ameri- 
cans can hold together under a govern- 
ment which is highly elastic and allows 
fair play to local self - development. 
The only disintegrating force now at 
work, apart from the Negro question, 
is commercial antagonism, which is in- 
tensified and stimulated by the Protec- 
tive system. 

A revenue tariff there must still be, 
and one adapted to the circumstances 
of the country. This qualification 
must be understood throughout as often 
as the phrase Free Trade has been 
used. But to a revenue tariff, if my 
diagnosis of the situation does not 
greatly deceive me, the United States 
are likely soon to come. Let those in 
England who, in their natural exaspera- 
tion at the McKinley Bill are tempted 


to call for measures of retaliation, pos- 
sess their souls in patience for the pre- 
sent and see what the next Presidential 
election will bring forth. For my 
part, I am not such a purist of Free 
Trade as to object to retaliation if it 
will open foreign ports which can be 
opened by no other means. But it is 
an ugly sort of remedy: it involves 
an immediate loss to those who employ 
it ; and in the present case I am san- 
guine enough to hope that the occasion 
for its adoption will soon have passed 
away. 
GoL_pwin SMITH. 


P.S.—A formidable movement is 
just now on foot among the depressed 
and discontented farmers—Grangers, 
as they are called—who are demanding 
chimerical measures of legislative as- 
sistance. This movement may disturb 
general politics and upset the balance 
of parties, especially if it should form 
a junction with the industrial agitation 
organized by the Knights of Labour. 
But, barring this contingency, the 
general opinion seems to be that the 
Democrats, who may now be designated 
as the party of Tariff Reform, will 
carry the autumn elections for Con- 
gress ; and this will be the beginning 
of the end. 














WuEn I say my desert island, let it 
not be understood that it belongs to 
me. I believe it is a part of the 
estate of an English gentleman, though 
none of his tenants seemed to know 
his name ; but so far as deriving any 
positive benefit from its existence is 
concerned, it is perhaps as much mine 
as anybody else’s; and, in spite of 
the fact that as a place of residence 
it possesses every kind of inconveni- 
ence, yet I have that sneaking likeness 
for it one must always have for a spot 
where one has roughed it in a thorough- 
going way, and had experiences that 
one can contemplate with pleasure 
in the past without exactly plan- 
ning to repeat them in the future. 
Then, again, when I say desert island, 
I do not mean a desert island as 
described in the story-books. Those 
desirable freehold estates are usually 
situated in pleasant proximity to the 
equator, where a magic climate pro- 
vides all the necessities and most of 
the luxuries of life, and everything 
you want comes to hand just as you 
wish for it; and the only sense in 
which they are desert islands is that 
they are unaccountably deserted by 
human beings, except the lucky few 
who get comfortably wrecked and live 
happily there till they get a free 
saloon-passage home in a calling ship. 
No; my desert island is barely three- 
and-a-half miles long and _half-a-mile 
broad, and yet there are sixty or 
seventy families of natives living on 
it. As for vegetation, there is not a 
single tree or shrub on the whole 
island, the largest plant being a fine 
cabbage grown by an _ enterprising 
lighthouse-keeper. The weather, too, 
is vile ; for the island is nowhere near 
the tropics, but in about Longitude 8° 
W., and Latitude 55° N., which brings 
you to the top left-hand corner of the 
map of Ireland ; and if you look there 
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you will see Tory Island. That is my 
desert island. 

As from the bold summit of Horn 
Head you look at Tory Island rising 
from the blue waves ten miles away, 
you are struck by its magnificent 
profile. It suggests an irregular 
cathedral, with a lofty nave and bold 
square tower rising at its eastern end. 
It was the desire to see more closely 
the wild architecture of Nature among 
its cliffs, and a wish for seclusion, that 
led me to trust myself to the care of 
the six ragged Dunfanaghy boatmen 
who rowed me across Tory Sound that 
fine summer evening; and as we 
neared the eastern end of the island 
the grandeur of the grim structure 
became very impressive. Turrets and 
pinnacles of rock, perpendicular walls 
of granite with here and there huge 
niches carved out by the breakers, 
flying buttresses and arches, with dim 
visions of mysterious crypts echoing 
the ceaseless lapping of the waves,— 
past these we rowed into a little 
harbour, with a few wicker curraghs 
laid out on the beach, and a little 
white-haired wrinkled old man running 
down to welcome us from the mainland 
with cordial curiosity. 

Dominic McCafferty is not a native 
of the island. Ten years ago he had a 
small holding in Rossgull, a straggling 
peninsula of Donegal; but the hard 
times drove him to Tory Island, of all 
places. He is therefore considered a 
travelled man, and indeed his wander- 
ings at harvest-time in England, in 
the old days before reaping-machines 
had driven three-quarters of the Irish 
harvesters from our fields, have given 
him ideas beyond the limits of his 
present abode. He is of a simple, 
amiable, tobacco-loving disposition, 
with a touch of pride in his character 
which you will not often meet with in 
the more flourishing British rustic. 
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One day after he had been rowing me 
round the rocks in his frail boat 
and talking freely all the while of his 
battles with poverty, I meanly gave 
him half-a-crown. I shall never for- 
get his nervous horror at the thought 
that he had perhaps unconsciously been 
begging ; and my shame in pressing 
the accursed coin upon him was quite 
equal to his in taking it. 

Knowing absolutely nothing as to 
what accommodation was available on 
Tory Island, I determined to entrust 
myself to the willing Dominic,—who 
would at any rate make an excellent 
interpreter,—and see what he could 
do for me ; so, shouldering half of my 
luggage, the little man led me along 
the excellent gravel roadway that 
ranges the length of the island, telling 
me all about everything, including him- 
self, and describing the extreme com- 
fort and “ dacency ” of the quarters to 
which he would conduct me. Dennis 
Diver should be my host, the most 
decent responsible man in the island,— 
ay, and a “well” man too; it was 
even said he had money in the 
bank. And a kind man he was, anda 
good friend he had been to him, 
Dominic ; always ready to lend him a 
bit of turf, or a few potatoes,—ay, 
and a “shilling o’ money,” if need 
be. And Dennis’s house was in the 
wholesomest part of the island, just 
away from the town,—a metropolis of 
about thirty cabins which Dominic 
seemed to regard as a Babylon of 
iniquity and noise. 

By and by we stopped at the door 
of a thatched cabin, and Dominic 
entered to speak with the inmates, 
beckoning me to follow. I stooped 
and found myself in the ideal Trish 
cabin. There was the family bed in 
one corner, with a few dejected fowls 
roosting for the night on the clay 
floor beneath it. A large and clumsy 
loom occupied the opposite corner. 
Under a rude chimney smouldered a 
pile of turf, baking a heavy-looking 
piece of dough in a circular pan that 
hung from a hook. A table, a broken 
chair or two, a few stools, and a large 
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collection of odds and ends hanging 
from the roof, completed the furniture 
of the place. 

It was like stepping into one of 
Lover’s stories; and I gazed with 
interest round the room, till Dominic 
interrupted me to introduce a stalwart 
young man with a baby on his knee, 
as Dennis Diver’s son-in-law. Slowly 
it dawned upon me that this was to 
be my abode. A cold shudder shook 
me as I realised that perhaps this was 
the best shelter the island offered, and 
that possibly I might have to choose 
between a share of that family bed 
and a rug on the clay floor ; and when 
the young man addressed me in de- 
fective English and hoped I would be 
comfortable, I turned to Dominic and 
told him plainly it would not do, and 
that if there was no better accommo- 
dation I would try the lighthouse. 

“Tf,” said the young man, looking 
at me steadfastly, “the gentleman 
thinks that we would rob him——’” 

‘““No, no!” L shouted, and frantic- 
ally tried to explain myself. A stout 
elderly woman here entered the fray, 
and was introduced to me as Mrs. 
Diver. The excellent matron shook 
hands heartily with me and added, 
*You’re walkim, sorr, me bhoy,”’—a 
phrase which she evidently believed 
to convey a respectful welcome. Her 
knowledge of English hardly extended 
beyond this remarkable sentence, 
though in Gaelic she must be equal 
to the rest of the island. Understand- 
ing what was going forward she 
adroitly threw open a door and intro- 
duced me to another apartment, some- 
what superior, in that it had a wooden 
floor. 

[ looked round. I was tired and 
hungry, and could have reposed on 
an ants’ nest and eaten a mud-pie 
with gusto. An elderly man who had 
just entered (Dennis himself) was say- 
ing, “Sit down by the fayre and rest 
yourself a whayle, and tink abote it. 
Sit down and warrum yourself, and 
have a cup of tea.” I hesitated ; my 
nostrils were becoming used to the 
peculiar turfy smell gf the air, my 
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eyes in the twilight to the abundance 
of dirt. The circle of honest faces 
calmly awaited me; and finally I 
decided to trust to luck and the 
Divers ; and shortly afterwards, hav- 
ing imbibed a cup of tea and diminished 
the contents (lubricated with butter) 
of the circular pan, I was seated in 
the family circle round the turf fire, 
smoking and talking to my host, and 
listening to the animated Gaelic con- 
versation going on round me. 

I slept soundly in a bed of a short 
and sandy nature, built into the wall, 
like a berth on board ship. My room 
was considerably furnished. There 
was a table at the window to write 
at, a pretty good chair, a spinning- 
wheel, and several substantial chests. 
The door and window had always been 
kept carefully shut, and the very 
chimney stuffed up; for the meal- 
sack and other stores of food were 
kept in my room, so that it was the 
centre of attraction to all the animals 
in the neighbourhood. Did I open 
my window, a fowl would be sure to 
flutter on to the sill and stand there 
clucking and alternately winking at 
me and looking hard at the flour-bag. 
Moreover the family kept their Sunday 
clothes and other finery in my room, 
and as the members came in and out 
for whatever they wanted at all hours, 
I saw a good deal of society. 

And the society I thus saw was the 
best in the island. Dennis Diver 
possessed, I believe, the only wheel- 
cart in the place, what others there 
were being “sliders,” which carry 
their loads in a state of unstable equi- 
librium over the stones, demanding a 
good deal of attention from the driver. 
He also had a gun, a saw, a number 
of odd pieces of wood (very valuable 
on Tory Island), some glass (saved 
probably from wreckage), and a 
weaving-loom, which made all the 
cloth of the island. With such a 
collection of rare and valuable pro- 
perties he was looked on as a man of 
some means. He and his son-in-law 
worked with incessant industry, and on 
® more grateful soil would have be- 
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come rich in proportion. They seemed 
to be busy all day, and at night, if it 
was fine enough, they went out fishing 
for hours. They slept whenever they 
had time, and I never once saw the 
family sit down toa regular meal. I 
would occasionally find one of them 
eating cold potatoes, or dubious-look- 
ing slops, from a dirty basin. Mrs. Diver 
went about endless business all day, 
her only relaxation being to squat 
down by the cradle and rock and sing 
the baby to sleep. She made jokes to 
me in Gaelic, over which we laughed 
with equal heartiness, and kindly 
essayed to teach me that language, 
compared with which Greek is child’s 
play. First, with great care and by dint 
of repeating it at all hours to all who 
came in my way, I learnt the Gaelic 
for “ good-night.” When I was safe 
with “ good-night ”’ I embarked on the 
rasping combination of sounds with 
which a Toryman says “Thank you.” 
But, unfortunately, finding that as 
soon as I could thus express my grati- 
tude to my fellow-men I was no longer 
able to bid them “ good night,’ I re- 
linquished these ambitious attempts 
and contented myself with the simpler 
(yet unspellable) equivalent for 
“Where’s the baby?”—a remark 
which was always hailed as a joke. 
Torymen seemed to me a most 
kindly and talkative race. Nota bay 
or rock round the rugged contour of 
the island but has its name and story. 
There are the prints of the feet of the 
greyhound that leapt from the granite 
rock over to the mainland opposite, 
what time the ubiquitous Saint 
Columba (who of course founded a 
monastery on Tory, whereof a tower 
still remains), in virtuous  indig- 
nation, scoured all the animals from 
the island. There is the grim-throated 
Gun, a kind of rugged shaft in the 
ground to the sea below, which comes 
up surging and spouting with pro- 
digious noise in stormy weather. Tory 
is said to have been originally peopled ° 
by a branch of the Fomorians, a giant 
race of pirates from the north of 
Africa, who in their turn were de- 
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scended from the tribes of Canaan ex- 
pelled by the Israelites. Dennis Diver 
assured me that the race was much 
diminished in size, and that when he 
was a boy the men were much larger ; 
but this I took to be a very simple 
error in mental perspective. The chief 
of the Fomorians that settled in Tory 
Island was one King Balor, who, I 
was informed by a native, was “ King 
of Italy and Norway, and came to Tory 
Island to make his love.” I found out 
all about King Balor in a guide to the 
Donegal Highlands, and how he had 
a basilisk eye in the back of his head ; 
and I recited it to Dominic in place of 
his mangled version. He was much 
interested. Before, he had been scept- 
ical about King Balor, though there 
were still pointed out the ruined 
foundations of Balor’s castle, and the 
great crack in the cliff which they 
called Balor’s gaol ; but so soon as he 
knew that it was all really down in a 
book, there could be no further room 
for doubt. 

I believe the islanders regard their 
barren rock as a paradise. The com- 
munity is so much akin to a large 
family, and the relationships so closely 
interwoven among them, that it would 
be impossible to induce them to emi- 
grate or separate from each other. It 
is most interesting to watch the habits 
of a community in which, from the 
mere force of circumstances, social 
arrangements can hardly be developed 
into other than domestic forms. A 
society, in which from time immemorial 
every unit is more or less intimately 
acquainted with and related to every 
other unit, is bound to afford a good 
deal of interest to an outside observer. 
With complete absence of temptations 
to any form of immorality repressible 
by law, any kind of government is very 
little necessary for Tory Islanders ; and 
in their wild home they enjoy a curious 
kind of freedom. They pay no rent, 
no taxes. Until six years ago they 
owned no authority, for none was be- 
fore their eyes, and almost absolute 
equality must have reigned among 
them. But since then they have been 


under the guidance of the good priest 
of a religion peculiarly adapted, as it 
seems to me, to their mental require- 
ments. Before he came, whisky-dis- 
tilling, irrepressible by the police of 
the mainland, was probably very com- 
mon. But Father O'Donnell has re- 
formed all this, and not a still is known 
to exist on the island. Besides being 
their priest he does their business for 
them, writes their letters, and acts as 
general interpreter to the outside world 
in managing their poor little transac- 
tions in kelp, dulse, fish, and pigs. 
Where the clerical office is so varied 
there is not much necessity for display. 
It is a quaint and moving sight on a 
Sunday morning to see the Father 
standing at his chapel door, shaking 
a common tin hand-bell, while the 
islanders flock to the service in re- 
ligious silence, the men brushed and 
washed, the women with all their cheap 
finery about them, and if wealthy 
enough disfiguring the natural grace 
of their movements by wearing ill-fit- 
ting boots which transform them at 
once from free-stepping daughters of 
liberty to hobbling hired girls. 

For me the days went very plea- 
santly on Tory Island. At eight Mrs. 
Diver brought me my breakfast, always 
consisting of two eggs, tea, a kind of 
soda-bread (fresh-baked and very eat- 
able) and butter, after which I strolled 
among the cliffs, to return to my work 
when I felt disposed. About noon Mrs. 
Diver would disappear to the back of 
the house, and a frightful commotion 
would be heard among the poultry. 
An hour later a boiled fowl was placed 
steaming before me, flanked by a dish 
of questionable potatoes and a jug of 
milk. Having exercised my jaws over 
this repast (and the toughness of those 
fowls still haunts my nightmares), I 
would go for a protracted stroll with 
Dominic, which generally ended in a 
bathe or a row round the cliffs, and 
return at five o'clock to resume my 
work. Nothing further happened to 
interrupt me until nine, when Mrs. 
Diver appeared with a fish broiled 
across a pair of tongs over a few burn- 




















ing embers to a degree that would bring 
tears to the eyes of an alderman. After 
that final meal I usually paid a visit 
to the lighthouse, to sit up talking and 
smoking with the watchman, while the 
great lenses rolled round and the gas 
jets hissed and flared overhead. 

In a little less than a fortnight my 
work was done. But the wind had 
risen and I could not go as I pleased. 
For two days I watched anxiously for 
the breaker-lined cliffs of the foreland 
opposite to appear through the mist 
and rain. At length it cleared, and I 
took my seat in the open boat that 
goes once a week, when it can, to the 
mainland for letters. Two old women, 
brightly and _ bulkily dressed, sat 
ballast-wise in the bows, fearfully 
telling their beads and crossing them- 
selves as the boat breasted the waves ; 
and with oar and sail, and a crew of 
four, we scudded away towards the 
sandy beach of Magheroarty. 

As the island grew smaller my 
heart grew larger, and I thought of 
my poor friends on that naked rock as 
I have often thought since. What 
will become of them as the years roll 
by? Will they grow and multiply till 
they too overflow into distant colonies, 
and go to make new nations ¢ 

I think not. Their struggle for 
existence is mainly with the elements. 
I saw them in the summer, when the 
wholesome air is almost food in itself, 
and their boats can live in the sea to 
catch daily surfeits of fish ; when they 
can reach the mainland to spend in 
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necessaries and cheap luxuries the few 
shillings hardly earned with the kelp 
that has been shipped in a passing 
schooner to Glasgow. But what is 
their lot in winter? The women and 
children pining hungry indoors crouch- 
ing around the spluttering turf that 
feebly smoulders in the wretched 
hearth ; the men in a chronic condition 
of being wet through, trying to suck 
consolatory memories from their empty 
clay-pipes ; and the angry sea driving 
against the cliffs and sending its spray 
into every nook and crevice in the 
island. The islanders are a healthy 
race, and know but little of malignant 
disease ; but a hard winter will sweep 
off old and young, and almost arrest 
the growth of life. 

And the demon of cold is growing 
stronger every year. It is a cruel 
fact, but yet a fact, that not very far 
in the future the island will be almost 
without fuel. Bit by bit the last poor 
remnants of the rich turf which years 
ago covered the island to the depth of 
three or four feet are being cut away, 
down to the very gravel which gets 
imbedded in it and makes it splutter 
as it tries to burn. In a few years, I 
fear, the rock will be as bare of turf 
as on the day of its upheaval from the 
sea. Would that, before that time, 
those sixty or seventy families of 
hardy Torymen could be transplanted 
all together to some congenial climate 
where the race could spread and 
prosper. 


R. W. K. E. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF HEINE. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF DOCTOR G. KARPELES.) 


“ Wuen I walk through the streets 
the pretty women invariably turn to 
look after me. My closed eyes (the 
right one is still about the eighth of an 
inch open), my sunken cheeks, fantas- 
tically-cut beard, uncertain gait, all 
these little details combined give me 
the appearance of a dying man—which 
suits me admirably! I assure you I 
am just now enjoying an immense 
success as a candidate for Death.” 

So wrote Heine in the spring of 
1847 to Frau Jaubert. All those who 
visited him in Paris at that period 
confirm this report, and many are the 
tales told by them of the terrible 
ravages made by his illness during the 
short period of a few months. In spite 
of this, however, on his good days he 
was still a convivial companion, and 
never was better pleased than to 
offer hospitality to guests with whom 
he could laugh and jest. “ His 
mind seemed to have remained totally 
independent of his body, and con- 
tinued to work with the same un- 
tiring energy in a physically ruined 
dwelling-place, heedless if the roof 
should give way and crush him.” Thus 
it was that Alfred Meissner, who 
afterwards became one of his best and 
most trusted friends, first met him on 
February 10th, 1847. The circle by 
which he was then surrounded was 
chiefly composed of literary Germans 
who had come to Paris as reporters, 
and among whom may be found such 
names as Ludwig Wihl, Heinrich Seuf- 
fert, L. Kalisch, Karpeles, &e. The 
intercourse with celebrated French 
authors and composers had almost 
entirely died out during those last few 
years. Only Hector Berlioz visited 
Heine from time to time, and the ill- 
fated Gerard de Nerval, the French 


translator of his poems, remained 
faithful to him until his death. 

In January, 1848, Heine paid his 
last visit to Frau Jaubert, being borne 
in his servant’s arms from the carriage 
up the two flights of stairs. But the 
strain was too great; hardly had he 
been laid on the sofa when one of his 
fearful attacks came on, commencing 
with the brain and agonizing the whole 
body down to the feet. His terrible 
sufferings could only be allayed by 
morphia, which had to be administered 
in ever-increasing quantities. He him- 
self remarked that he annually con- 
sumed about forty pounds’ worth of 
this beneficent drug. A few days 
after this visit, Heine removed to the 
Maison de Santé of his friend Faultrier 
in the Rue de Lourcine, and there he 
passed some time in comparative ease 
until the first storms of the revolution 
swept over France, rudely disturbing 
the sufferer’s peace. “ Miserable fate,” 
he moaned, “ to experience such a revo- 
lution in such a position; I should 
have been either dead or well.” All 
letters and articles written by Heine 
on the occurences of the day bear the 
mark of this same state of mind. The 
aspirations and actions of the world 
found no answering echo in his heart. 
That the first outbreaks should have 
excited him to such a degree that “ his 
blood ran cold, and his limbs seemed 
subjected to a galvanic battery,” was 
not surprising. But these feelings 
soon passed away, leaving in their 
place only the pessimistical view which 
saw in all the events of the revolution 
nothing save “universal monarchy, 
and a general upsetting of things on 
earth and things in heaven.” To es- 
cape the excitement, which in his state 
was so injurious, Heine gave way to 











the entreaties of his wife and allowed 
himself to be transported to Plassy. 
Much was hoped from this change of 
air, but very shortly such alarming 
symptoms showed themselves that he 
was compelled to return to Paris. A 
perpetual dread tortured Heine at this 
time—the fear that his brain would 
become affected and that he would lose 
his reason. To all these physical and 
mental sufferings was added the fact 
that in consequence of the general dis- 
order prevalent in public affairs he had 
incurred heavy pecuniary losses. The 
shares of the Gouin Bank, in which he 
had invested his small savings, had 
become almost worthless, and he was 
obliged to sell out at a ruinous price. 
As though illness, revolution and loss 
of money were not enough, yet another 
torture was his,—an unbounded, and 
most surely an unfounded, jealousy of 
his wife. One of his doctors relates 
the following incident : 


What avails our art against the power 
of an unreasoning love and an uncontrol- 
lable jealousy? I know not what false 
suspicion had taken possession of our 
patient’s mind ; I only state the fact. One 
night he slid, or rather fell from his mat- 
tress which was laid on the floor. Exert- 
ing all his strength, with the support of 
his hands he crawled on his stomach to 
the door of his wife’s room, where he 
fainted away and lay unconscious, Heaven 
alone knows how long........ He is 
perfectly well aware that his illness must 
terminate fatally, and I know for a cer- 
tainty that his courage has not failed him. 
He is a most remarkable man, busying 
himself continually with two problems, 
how he can keep the state of his health 
from his mother’s ears, and how he can 
provide for the future of his wife. 


His first medical attendant was one 
Dr. Sichel, who professed to cure his 
patients without the aid of medicine ; 
unhappily this system of “ faith-heal- 
ing” did nothing for Heine, and he 
was forced to have recourse to others ; 
above all to his friend Dr. Wertheim, 
who had established the Cold Water 
Cure in Paris. As, however, the 


latter was too much occupied to give 
necessary 


the invalid the time and 
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attention that he required, he was 
joined in his task by Dr. Gruby, a 
Hungarian who had long been settled, 
and held a very high position, in 
Paris. At the request of both a 
consultation was held in October of 
the same year at which two of the 
greatest medical authorities, Drs. 
Chomel and Rostan, were present. 
All four unanimously agreed that but 
little could be done to ease the 
sufferer’s pain. They urged him to 
settle in Nizza, but this he at once 
refused to do, and nothing could in- 
duce him to alter his determination. 
Heine, who possessed truly wonderful 
powers of endurance, often laughed 
over the many injunctions and rules 
laid down for him to follow. “To 
heal my eyes,” said he, “they place 
blisters on my back.” His last re- 
moval was to the Rue d’Amsterdam 
(No. 50),a house which, though not 
large or elegant, was quiet. 

Yet even there he was not free from 
the visits of curious literati and 
enthusiastic female admirers; and to 
contradict the reports circulated by 
the former in Germany Heine pub- 
lished a most interesting article in 
several of the leading papers, from 
which we give the following extract : 


I leave it an open question whether 
people call my illness by its right name, 
whether it be a family illness (ée., an ill- 
ness inherited from one’s ancestors), or one 
of those attacks to which a German is 
usually subject when from home, 
Whether it be a French ramollissement de 
la moele épiniere, or a2 German consump- 
tion of the spine, I care not. I only know 
that it isa very horrible illness which tor- 
tures me by day and by night ; shattering 
not only my nervous system but also my 
brain-power. In the month of May last 
year I lay down on my bed from which 1 
shall never rise again. Meanwhile I freely 
confess a great change has come over me. 
No longer am I a divine biped ; no longer 
am I the “most liberal German after 
Goethe ” as Ruge styled me in better days ; 
no longer am I the great Heine (No. II.) 
whom people compared to a vine-crowned 
Bacchus, while they gave to my colleague 
(No. L.) the title of a grand-ducal Wei- 
marian Jupiter ; no longer am I a plea- 
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sure-loving, somewhat corpulent Pagan 
who smiled with cheerful condescension 
on the dejected Nazarenes. No,—I am 
only a poor Jew sick unto death, a wasted 
image of sorrow, a miserable man. 


Traces of this strange transforma- 
tion had appeared in the earliest days 
of his illness, and had kept pace with 
it in its rapid progress. A friend 
remarked to Heine how much his cen- 
version was made the subject of 
discussion and that the world went so 
far as to declare that he had once 
again returned to Judaism. “I make 
no secret of my Jewish proclivities,”’ 
answered the poet, “to which I have 
not returned, simply because I never 
renounced them. I was not baptized 
from any motives of hatred to the 
Jews ; my atheism was never seriously 
meant; my former friends, the dis- 
ciples of Hegel, have proved them- 
selves curs. The misery of mankind 
is too great. We must perforce be- 
lieve.” A better illustration of this 
change,—better than either letters, 
articles or confidences,—is offered by 
the Romancero which comprehends all 
Heine’s poems written during the 
years 1846-51. This publication 
created a tremendous sensation, as it 
seemed to confirm all the statements 
made in Germany concerning the 
return of the poet to the old faith. In 
the epilogue to this volume Heine 
made many strange disclosures. 


Lying on one’s death-bed is apt to ren- 
der one very susceptible and tender-hearted, 
and one would wish to make one’s peace 
with God and man. 1 confess that I have 
scratched many, bitten many, and have 
been no saint ; but believe me, those much 
be-praised lambs of meekness would bear 
themselves less piously did they possess 
the teeth and claws of the tiger. I can 
boast that I never used those weapons 
with which Nature had so bountitully 
provided me. 

Since I myself have been in need of 
God’s merey, I have conferred an am- 
nesty on all my enemies. Many beautiful 
poems (directed against persons in very 
high and very low positions) were for this 
reason not included in the present collec- 
tion. Poems containing offensive remarks, 
however slight, against the Great God 


Himself, I have condemned to the flames 
with nervous celerity. Better that the 
verses should burn than the versifier ! 
Yes,—I have returned to God—like the 
prodigal son, after tending the swine for 
so long with the followers of Hegel. 

Was it misery that drove me back ? 
Perhaps a less despicable motive—a crav- 
ing for the Heavenly home awoke in me 
and drove me forth, forth through forests 
and ravines, forth over the most precipitous 
mountain-paths of dialectics. On my way 
I found the God of the Pantheists, but he 
could not help me. That poor chimerical 
being is interlinked and interwoven with 
the world, imprisoned as it were in the 
flesh, and stands forth before one’s eyes 
helpless and powerless. When one asks a 
God who can aid (and that is after all the 
chief requisition) one must accept His 
Personality, His exemption from the taint 
of this earth, and His Holy Attributes— 
All-Good, All-Wise, All-Just. The im- 
mortality of the soul, our resurrection 
after death, these are thrown in as the 
butcher throws the marrow-bones without 
payment into his customer’s basket, when 
content with the purchase made. 


More clearly than in this epilogue, and 
in the Confessions which shortly fol- 
lowed, the conversion of the poet cannot 
be shown. In the days of his illness he 
sought for some shield to protect him- 
self from his own jests, and found— 
the Bible. With smiles, pathetic in 
their exceeding sorrowfulness, he re- 
turned to the memories of bis youth, 
and to that Deism which is the funda- 
mental doctrine of Biblical Judaism. 
The Psalms, so full of consolation, the 
ingenuously sublime words of faith in 
the Pentateuch, fascinated him un- 
speakably and filled his soul with lofty 
thoughts. As, however, the Bible also 
contains the book of fundamental pes- 
simism, namely the book of Job, Heine’s 
views of life, despite a steadfast re- 
ligious conviction, continued to be those 
of a decided Pessimist, indications of 
which recur in the poems of the Ro- 
mancero, as well as in all his produc- 
tions of this period, which has been 
cleverly styled the “ cynical-elegiac 
period.” Child-like faith, wild scep- 
ticism, constant love, restless hate, 
fiery enthusiasm, chilling apathy, ideal 
loftiness of intuitive feeling, trivial 























coarseness of wit, artless delight in 
Nature, and inflexible pessimism, all 
these contradictions seemed to unite in 
this one individuality ; the combination 
offering a mysterious, inexplicable, but 
beautiful whole. To quote a strikingly 
appropriate saying of Berlioz,—* It 
was as though the poet turned back at 
the entrance of his grave to contem- 
plate and sneer once again at the world 
in which he no longer had a share.” 
At times when the physical agony 
of that long martyrdom asserted its 
dreadful power, the desponding views 
of life preponderated, to which the poet 
gave shuddering expression in demoni- 
acal conceptions, in poems fraught 
with horror, in weird visions, and in 
imaginations of frightful beauty. “It 
is a wail from the grave,’ Heine him- 
self said of his last poems,—* the cry 
of one buried alive, the despairing 
lamentation of a corpse, or of the 
tomb itself, which echoes through the 
still night air.” Numerous friends who 
sought out Heine during the last years 
of his life brought these tidings back 
to the Fatherland. His brothers, Gus- 
tave and Maximilian Heine, together 
with his sister, Charlotte von Embden, 
saw Heinrich once again on his bed of 
sickness. But in general the isolation 
of the poet became greater as time 
went on. Karoline Jaubert, the Prin- 
cess Belgiojoso, the Russian Countess 
Kalergis, Lady Duff Gordon, and, 
above all, the mysterious being who 
flits across the pages of his memoirs 
only to disappear without leaving any 
trace behind—these were the only 
friends who cheered his dying hours. 
This young lady to whom we have 
just made allusion was by birth a 
German, who from her earliest youth 
had lived in Paris. She first became 
acquainted with the poet through the 
medium of a musical composition, and 
Heine, who was greatly delighted with 
this lovableand charming young girl, be- 
came so fond of her that it was not long 
before she became absolutely necessary 
to him. A peculiar intimacy arose 
between the dying poet and the beau- 
tiful and enthusiastic admirer,—one of 
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those intimacies which may perplex 
the mind of a psychologist, but to 
which a literary connoisseur would im- 
mediately find a parallel in the rela- 
tion of the aged Goethe to Ulrike von 
Levetzow. Each particular detail of 
this friendship is of great interest and 
may now be read in the memoirs which, 
since the considerations and scruples 
of youth have given place to the more 
mature reflections of age, have been 
given to the public by the lady herself 
under the name of “Camilla Selden.” 
Being in the habit of using a seal on 
which was engraven a fly, Heine always 
called her La Mouche, and till a short 
time ago she was known only by this 
title. A touching impression is made 
by the little notes written to her by 
Heine,—notes full of yearning love, 
impassioned desire, and pain. The post- 
script usually consisted of a laconic 
communication regarding his hopeless 
condition. La Mouche was his faithful 
friend, spending day and night by his 
bed-side, reading to him, writing his 
letters, correcting the French edition 
of his works, and becoming the object 
of his most devoted attachment. 

At that time, 1855, his condition 
had indeed become hopeless, and as 
he lay there in the lonely sleepless 
nights, an infinite craving for his 
mother and sister filled his soul. Ad- 
venturous plans crossed his fevered 
brain ; he would have a carriage built 
and padded with mattresses, and so reach 
home to breathe his last in the arms 
of those loved ones of his childhood. 
Seeing the impracticability of this idea 
he dispatched the most urgent letters, 
imploring his sister Charlotte to come 
tohim. About the end of October his 
wishes were fulfilled and she started for 
Paris under the escort of her brother 
Gustave. The joy of seeing this beloved 
sister again was indescribable. Her 
bed had to be placed in the immediate 
vicinity of the sick-room, and many 
nights when waked from sleep by the 
agonized moans of her brother, she 
would hurry to his side to soothe and 
console him. The illness of one of her 
children forced her to return to Ham- 
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burg about the end of December. At 
the parting, which was heartbreaking, 
Heine told her that by his will he had 
left the disposition of his writings and 
papers to her son Ludwig. He gave 
her many verbal instructions regarding 
these latter, and expressed a wish that 
his nephew should come to Paris to 
discuss many questions of importance 
with him. This wish was, however, 
frustrated by his unexpected death a 
few weeks later. 

Next to his own kith and kin it was 
his Mathilde whose presence made the 
only bright spot in the fearful dark- 
ness of his affliction. “He often 
assures me,” writes Frau Jaubert, 
“that many times her fresh, clear 
voice had called him back into life, 
when his soul was hovering on the 
borders of the unknown land of 
shadows. If the bird-like tones of his 
wife in the adjoining room broke in on 
the quiet of the sick-chamber, Heine 
would pause and listen, a pleasant 
smile would cross his lips, and he would 
remain silent till the sound had died 
away. Such moments heralded the 
birth of those strange, grand poems 
dedicated to Mathilde, to La Mouche, 
and those Last Poems and Thoughts, 
which first appeared twenty years 
later to complete the picture of the 
poet in so remarkable a manner.” 

Till the end Heine worked at his 
memoirs ; begun in early life, after- 
wards burnt, and finally recommenced. 

sut only a portion, namely a sketch of 
his youth, has as yet been given to 
the world, notwithstanding prolonged 
struggles between the members of the 
family, and a bitter war of words 
carried on by the leading journals. 
When one compares the recollections 
of his boyhood, published in the 
Reisebilder, the fresh-coloured, dashing 
sentences alive with humour, with the 
faded records of the older man, so surely 
the reader will perceive a great and 
undeniable contrast, and will compre- 
hend the degree of disappointment 
which the latter called forth. These 
fragmentary memoirs include an ac- 
count of Heine’s education (1810-1816) 


and make much the same impression 
as an old photograph with the features 
half blotted out, and only the outlines 
of the misty figure to be traced. 

Meanwhile the loneliness increased 
around the dying man, and his illness 
slowly but surely crept on apace, de- 
stroying one organ after another in its 
deadly progress. In the beginning of 
the year 1856 it was clear that the end 
was at hand. The attacks of spasms 
became more frequent, and even mor- 
phia lost its efficacy. 

One day Frau Jaubert visited him 
in the forenoon; no one was in the 
ante-chamber, and the door of the sick- 
room stood open. A terrible sight 
met her eyes. Heine’s bed had just 
been made, and one of the nurses in 
attendance was in the act of carrying 
him in her arms from the chaise longue 
to the mattress. His body, which had 
been wasted away in the long suffering, 
was as that of a mere child ; his feet 
hung down lifeless, and were so dis- 
torted that the heel was turned in the 
place of the instep. This was the last 
meeting between the two friends. He 
talked with her as usual, but a strong 
religious element marked the conversa- 
tion. Again and again he quoted a 
saying of La Bruyére on death. As 
she was taking leave of him, he held 
her hand for some moments, and then 
said: “Do not remain too long away, 
my friend, it would be imprudent.” 

The next day La Mouche visited him 
for the last time. “ Push back your 
hat a little that I may see you better,” 
he said, with a caressing gesture, as 
she rose to go. Then with trembling 
earnestness he called after her, “ Till 
to-morrow, then, till to-morrow, be 
sure not later.” 

During the following night repeated 
faintings, convulsions, and severe sick- 
ness made it obvious to all that this 
attack would prove fatal. Thenext day, 
however, he was in full possession of 
his intellectual powers, and even com- 
menced writing the first paragraphs of 
a new will. The nurse, Katherine 
Bourlois, besought him to rest, but he 
put her aside with the words, “ 1 have 














four more days’ work to do; then my 
task is finished.” To the last he re- 
tained his love of humour, and when 
asked by a friend how he stood with 
God, he answered with a smile, “ Do 
not disturb yourself ; Diew me pardon- 
nera, cest son métier.” 

Thus the Saturday came round, and 
the symptoms grew yet more alarming. 
Heine asked the doctor if the end was 
near. Dr. Gruby felt that it would be 
wrong to conceal the truth, and the 
patient heard the verdict with perfect 
composure. The weakness increased 
rapidly. In the afternoon, between 
four and five o’clock, he whispered the 
word “write” three times, and then 
cried out for paper and pencil—these 
were his last words. On the night of 
February 17th, at a quarter to five, he 
passed away. Mathilde who had gone 
to lie down at one o’clock, saw her 
husband only after his eyes were closed 
for ever. 

“They took me into a quiet room,” 
writes La Mouche of her last sight of 
the beloved friend, “‘ where the corpse 
lay like a statue, enwrapped in the 
sublime tranquillity of Death. No 
longer anything earthly in those cold 
features. No longer any trace to re- 
mind one of that spirit which had 
loved, hated, and suffered. An antique 
mask, on which the icy hand of Death 
had imprinted the stillness of a proud 
indifference, a countenance of marble, 
the beautiful contour of which brought 
to one’s mind the most sublime master- 
pieces of Grecian Art. Thus I saw 
him for the last time.” 

The funeral took place on February 
20th, a cold and foggy day, at eleven 
o'clock. About one hundred mourners 
followed the coffin to the cemetery of 
Montmartre, where the leafless elms 
bent shivering before the keen wind. 
The procession was headed by A. Heine 
and Josef Cohen, who were joined by 
the friends of the poet. Among the 
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Frenchmen who, in common with the 
little crowd of German emigrants, had 
assembled to pay him the last tribute 
of respect, were Mignet and Théophile 
Gautier. On the way Alexandre Dumas 
took his place in the ranks, and silently 
they proceeded to their destination, 
and silently they watched the mortal 
remains of Heine laid in their last 
resting-place. His own sad words were 
indeed verified. 


No masses shall the stillness break, 

When hence my soul its flight shall take ; 
No holy chant, no psalm arise, 

When cold this shrouded body lies. 


In that part of the cemetery con- 
signed to exiles and outlaws sleeps 
Heinrich Heine. No grand monument, 
only a simple tablet inscribed with his 
name, marks the lonely tomb of the 
German poet. There, since 1883, 
Mathilde, faithful in death as in life, 
rests with her husband. 

Tt may be well to add that only since 
Heine’s decease has he been justly ap- 
preciated by the German nation, who 
now honour in him their greatest lyric 
poet after Goethe. His writings have 
exercised a great influence on the 
development of literature; his prose 
works form an important addition to 
the history of art, and his poems will 
live until the language in which they 
are composed becomes extinct. With 
prophetic foresight Heine foretold his 
life, his vocation, and his fate in the 
lines of that sublime ode which may be 
chosen as a fitting conclusion to this 
brief sketch. 


I am the sword! I am the flame! I 
have been a light to you in your darkness, 
and when the battle raged, I took my 
place in the front ranks, Around me lie 
the corpses of my friends, but we are vic- 
torious. In the exultant songs of ——_ 
wail the notes of the funeral dirge ! e 
trumpets sound afresh! On,—on to the 
new conflict! I am the sword! I am 
the flame ! 
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A BALLAD OF THE WERE-WOLF. 


THe gudewife sits i’ the chimney-neuk, 
An’ looks on the louping flame ; 

The rain fa’s chill, and the win’ ca’s shrill, 
Ere the auld gudeman comes hame. 


“Oh why is your cheek so wan, gudewife? 
An’ why do ye glower on me? 

Sae dour ye luik i’ the chimney-neuk, 
Wi’ the red licht in your e’e! 


“Yet this nicht should ye welcome me, 
This ae nicht mair than a’, 

For I hae scotched yon great gray wolf 
That took our bairnies twa. 


“'Twas a sair sair strife for my very life, 
As I warstled there my lane; 

But I'll hae her heart or e’er we part, 
Gin ever we meet again. 


“ An’ twas ae sharp stroke o’ my bonny knife 
That gar’d her haud awa’ ; 

Fu’ fast she went out owre the bent 
Wi'outen her right fore-paw. 


*Gae tak’ the foot o’ the drumlie brute, 
And hang it upo’ the wa’ ; 

An’ the next time that we meet, gudewife, 
The tane of us shall fa’.” 


He’s flung his pouch on the gudewife’s lap, 
I’ the firelicht shinin’ fair, 
Yet naught they saw o’ the grey wolf’s paw, 


For a bluidy hand lay there. 


O hooly, hooly rose she up, 
Wi’ the red licht in her e’e, 

Till she stude but a span frae the auld gudeman, 
Whiles never a word spak’ she. 


But she stripped the claiths frae her lang right arm, 
That were wrappit roun’ and roun’ ; 

The first was white, an’ the last was red, 
And the fresh bluid dreeped adown. 


She stretchit him out her lang right arm, 
An’ cauld as the deid stude he. 

The flames louped bricht i’ the gloamin’ licht— 
ny a 
There was nae hand there to see! 


GraHam R. Tomson, 











IN an ancient university town there 
lived formerly an Unattached Student, 
His name was Beggs, but a stranger 
would scarcely find that out in a year, 
though he was a sight as well known 
as the proctors. For he had ten 
separate nick-names, and men never 
spoke of him but by one of these. 
The favourite, however, and that 
which the most nearly described him, 
was “The Beam,” which took 
its beginning from the  sun-like 
radiancy and broad universal smile 
of his huge countenance. In girth and 
height, in substance and general pro- 
portion, he was of the sons of Anak ; 
yet, great as he might appear in cap 
and gown, hurrying to lecture in the 
wake of supercilious pigmies, it was 
nothing to one who has seen him (as 
I have) wholly cased in white, stalking, 
gigantic and solitary, to the football- 
field. 

No one was ever seen to speak to 
him. For though in his absence his 
existence was recognized as a sort of 
base necessity, yet the lack of specu- 
lation in the eyes of those with whom 
he daily perforce consorted might lead 
you to fancy him invisible to them as 
he moved substantial. He was elder 
by no mean period to the majority of 
his fellows, having indeed for some 
years previous, as master in a national 
school, been known amongst his co- 
evals as “ poor Beggs” ; but the boys, 
with more candour, called him “ that 
ass Beggs.” And he had, but God 
knows how, collected together enough 
money to go through his university 
course, not without hardship, on such 
asystem of bare toleration. Yet, be- 
cause he was not accustomed to be 
considered, and was happy in capping 
a tutor, and even in the very name of 
undergraduate, these things remained 
without meaning to him. Moreover 
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he had a companion at home, who was 
all that a companion should be. 

He lived in an extremely small 
house ; indeed it could hardly be called 
anything but a cottage, for there was 
no passage in it, and you could get to 
it only by a narrow sloping path that 
was like the entrance toa mews. But it 
was not a bad place to live in, especially 
in the summer. There was a small 
garden behind ; sweet herbs grew in 
it, and a clump of lavender and some 
flowers, and behind that again there 
was the river. I have seen strange 
effects as the white mist came drifting 
over the fields at sundown, and some- 
times covered them softly like a deep 
mantle of snow. 

Some people said that the place was 
not healthy, but the widow Beggs 
always remarked that the mist stopped 
short at the garden paling, and of 
course she knew. 

There were two steps leading to the 
cottage door, and they were always 
beautifully clean and white. Any morn- 
ing in the year, before the sun rose, 
you might have seen the Beam kneeling 
before them witha pail of water. He 
cleaned the steps with all his strength, 
a labour of love, which was moreover 
first-rate exercise in winter ; and what 
an additional glow came over him 
when the old mother came out and 
said admiringly, “ Well, now! Id 
eat my dinner off ’em as soon as look 
at ’em!” 

He then went to his breakfast of 
pease-pudding, and after that there 
was a dinner of pease-pudding, and a 
supper of pease-pudding also. But 
on Sundays he had herrings for supper. 
This, said he, was his favourite diet ; 
but for the old lady he provided 
something better, and since she could 
not help believing what her son told 
her, and saw that he became every 
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day stouter and redder, she was con- 
vinced that it was the best thing for him. 

What a son he was, to be sure! 
Old Mrs. Beggs was certainly the 
happiest woman in the world when 
she went out with him. So many 
people stopped to look at him that the 
walk was like a triumphal progress, 
and she has often observed to me that 
even when there was a pretty girl on 
the other side of the way, all eyes would 
turn by preference towards her son. 

In the long summer evenings you 
might see the pair stroll silently in the 
fields, hand-in-hand. JI have seen 
them walk so in the town, but only 
once, upon a special occasion. 

But in the winter, when the lamp 
was lit, and the warm small room was 
full of flickers from the fire, that shone 
upon the china dogs on the mantelpiece 
with golden collars and red ears, on the 
black paper profiles in gilt frames, the 
big Bible, and the scriptural groups in 
glazed earthenware of Elijah and the 
ravens, and Peter with the cock— 
then the Beam covered the round table 
with his books and studied. The sense 
of companionship, the possibility of 
conversation were agreeable to him, 
and the old lady was always ready to 
agree, even when she was dozing. 
‘Listen to this, mother,” he would 
say. “Isit not beautiful?” And he 
would read a passage from Saint 
Chrysostom, or Gregory Nazianzen, 
and she nodded her head, and thought 
of the talents of her son. 

They had sat thus one evening for 
some time. The fire had burned a 
little red, and the student sighed and 
shut the Greek dictionary. His mother 
was sitting by the fire. She was awake, 
and when he came and took her hand, 
she spoke. 

“Do you not think, my son,” said 
she, “that you might now engage 
yourself to be married ¢”’ 

“Now that you mention it,” he re- 
plied, “I will certainly see about it 
immediately. I would have done so 
before if I had known that you would 
like it, for the idea is not at all a bad 
one.” 


“Tt occurred to me just now while 
I sat here looking into the fire,” said 
the widow. “I thought to myself, 
here is Joshua, who has now nearly 
gone through the university course, 
and is about to take his degree ; and 
it seemed to me that considering the 
good appointment that the Government 
will certainly give you, it would really 
be a misfortune if you were not able 
to settle in life immediately on obtain- 
ing it. Dear me! how agreeable it 
will be to be sitting here with a nice 
young thing on the other side of the 
hearth—just we three, you know— 
And then you will have little ones 
who will come up to me and say, 
‘Goodnight, grandmama!’ I almost 
fancy sometimes I hear their little 
voices.” 

“That will be charming, mother!” 
cried the student, and then he fell a- 
thinking. “It is necessary to consider,” 
said he. 

“Take your own time, my dear 
boy,” said the old lady. 

After five minutes the student raised 
his head, and said, “There is Penny 
Morrison, next door. She’s a good 
girl, mother. Would you like her? 
It would be neighbourly.” 

“Tt is true,” said the widow, who 
had been thinking of no one but Penny 
Morrison, “that with your abilities 
you might look higher, my son. Yet, 
as you say, Penny is a good girl, and I 
remember that when I went in there 
to my tea the bread was extremely 
light—it had been scraped at the 
bottom, but that was the fault of the 
oven; and it will be handy for your 
courting, for even when you are very 
busy you will be able just to slip in 
and say ‘ Good evening !’” 

“Certainly, that will be the very 
thing!” cried the student, “ And I will 
begin to-morrow, mother, before tea, 
for perhaps it will occupy some time, 
and I sometimes fancy I am rather a 
slow person.” 

“Take your own time, my son,” 
said the widow again, and she patted 
his large head as she went up stairs to 
bed. 








Il, 


THe next day the student stood at 
the door of the Morrisons’ cottage. 
He wore a new neck-tie, and had a 
polyanthus in his coat, and he also had 
on his college cap and gown. Mr. 
Morrison was the foreman of “The 
Works,” for so they were always spoken 
of; and thus they were superior 
people. 

“T have come,” said Joshua, “to 
inquire after little Ehret; and—is 
Miss Penny at home?” 

“Dear! and it’s kind of you, I’m 
sure, Mr. Beggs,” said Mrs. Morrison 
in a tone less loud than its wont. She 
looked backwards athwart her shoulder 
into the room, where he heard a low 
voice. But he could not see within 
for the figure of Mrs. Morrison. 

“ Penny’s out just now for a breath 
of air,’ said she, “for Ehret’s 
been but poorly, and Penny was up 
with her the most of the night. But 
come in ; the district-lady’s there, but 
don’t you mind that, and Ehret’s 
always wild to see you.” 

Little Ehret lay on a chair-bed by 
the window, and a young woman sat 
beside her on a low stool, explaining to 
her the pictures that she held in her 
hand. “And so,” said she, “ when- 
ever he spread out his cloak he had 
only to wish, and the cloak rose up in 
the air and carried him wherever he 
wanted to go.” 

Little Ehret, who had for half an 
hour forgot her pain, now began to 
weep, and said with sobbing, “I’m 
tired! I’m so tired of this brown room 
—I want to go out in the sun and see 
the green fields and hear the birds !” 

And then she saw Joshua, who 
having entered, stood awkwardly with- 
out a word, and she stretched out her 
long lean arms to him. “Take me,” 


said the cripple, “in your great beauti- 
ful strong arms, and carry me to the 
river to see the boats.” 

“Nay,” said Mrs. Morrison, “ for 
shame, Ehret, to plague Mr. Beggs so. 
And it’s downright naughty of you, 
that it is, to go for to cry like that, 
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making yourself ill all for nothing, 
when the lady’s been so good to you 
and all; and she won’t come and see 
you no more nor Mr. Beggs neither, 
if you’re not a good girl and lie down 
quiet now and go to sleep.” 

The lady put her arms round the 
child in a quick gentle manner that she 
had, and the child clung to her. “I 
think some fresh air is what Ehretia 
wants,” she said. “ Do not cry, Ehret, 
and I will come to you to-morrow and 
bring you a custard-pudding that my 
Mrs. Binny knows how to make better 
than anybody else in the world. And if 
you are good, Mr. Beggs will take you 
out. Will you not?” said she, and as 
she spoke she looked at him and half 
laughed. Yet in her eyes there was 
ever something of shrinking gravity. 
He now for the first time met them, 
and they had over him some curious 
influence. Whether they were grey 
or blue I cannot tell. They were of 
the sort that for depth seemed to go 
through to the back of her head, and 
that pierced far into the souls of 
others ; much looked out of them for 
those who were wise or fortunate 
enough to behold it. The student 
discovered there in one moment some- 
thing that he had never known of 
before. But he lifted little Ehret 
very carefully, and her mother wrapped 
her in a shawl, and the lady put in 
the pin and said, “ Good-bye.” Again 
he met her eyes. 

Then he carried Ehret down to the 
river. 


Ill. 


“ AND what did you say to her, to- 
day, my son?” asked the widow as 
she sat in the elbow-chair and looked 
at Joshua, who was making toast for 
her tea—for toast is no dearer than 
bread, and is always a relish. 

“ She said ‘ good-bye,’ and—who did 
you mean, mother!” said the student, 
and he dropped the slice among the 
cinders. In seeking for it he knelt 
upon the cat, which he mistook for a 
foot-stool. ‘That was-very careless,” 
said he. “You were speaking of 
BB2 
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Penelope. Yes ; I did not see her to- 
day, for Mrs. Morrison told me that 
she was out, but to-morrow I will call 
again.” 

“T have been thinking,” said the 
widow, “ that she would perhaps take 
it kindly if you were to make her some 
little present, for I first came to think 
of your father from his giving me six 
pairs of porpoise-hide boot-laces. He 
was travelling in haberdashery then. 
And I have got some little things put 
away here,” said she, going to the cup- 
board and taking down an old grey 
leather desk, “ which perhaps may be 
of use, just to show, you know—” 

“That there is no ill-feeling, mother,” 
suggested the student. 

“That is what I mean,” she replied. 

The widow opened the old desk and 
took out several folded papers. She 
opened one. It contained a very few 
red hairs tied together with a fine 
piece of blue riband, and was labelled 
“Joshua Jonathan Beggs, aged three 
months, five days.” 

“That is your hair, my son,” said 
she. “I cut it off myself. And here 
is the first tooth that you lost—and 
how you cried, to be sure, not knowing 
that it was the way of all flesh—but 
it has slipped out of its paper and has 
got black with lying amongst the 
pencil-leads. Ah, this was what I was 
looking for, it is made of my great- 
aunt Elizabeth’s hair. She had two 
made, one for me and one for cousin 
Mary, just six months before she died, 
to remember her by. She always wore 
a skull-cap, poor old lady, for she was 
past eighty years of age ; but I know it 
is her own hair, for she told me that 
she had always saved her combings 
from a girl. It is a very handsome 
brooch, for aunt had intended to leave 
us each a hundred pounds, but she had 
the brooches made instead, and left the 
money to a Blind Institution. But I'd 
as soon Penny had it as any one, for 
she’s a good careful girl, and in that 
way it would not go out of the family. 
Perhaps, however, to begin with, so 
handsome a present would be _pre- 
mature.” 


The widow searched in the desk 
again. 

“ Here is something else,” said she, 
taking out a small wooden box. “It 
was brought to your father as a pre- 
sent from China, and is the tooth- 
powder that the Chinese use, so the 
gentleman said. But I thought it 
would be a pity to make use of it, and 
so I have kept it as a curiosity. She 
might like to have it, you know; and 
then if you found she took it kindly 
you could offer her the brooch after- 
wards.” 

“Certainly,” said the student. “ And 
you do not think, mother, that she 
would consider it personal at all?” 

“You might say, you know,” said 
the widow thoughtfully, “that if it 
went against her conscience to keep it, 
put by it would come in nicely for the 
children ; and then she could do as she 
liked about it.” 

“Of course,” said he. “That is 
what I shall say, and she will be very 
pleased. It wasclever of you to think 
of it. Is there not a secret drawer 
here ?” 

“ Yes, that is a secret drawer,” said 
the widow, pressing her finger on a 
spring which made a small drawer fly 
out. 

“And what do you keep in it, 
mother?” said he. 

“T do not know why I should keep 
it here,” said the widow, “ but I like 
to know that it is safe. You would 
not remember to have seen it, for you 
were but a child when it had to be cut 
off from my finger, I had grown so 
stout. It’s my wedding-ring; but I 
had it mended again so that you would 
scarcely know.” 

“There is writing on it,” said the 
student, examining the ring, on the 
inside of which was a rough design of 
an eye and the words “May it watch 
over you.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “I had a fancy 
for a posy, and these were the words 
your father chose. It is much too 
small for me now—but the new ring 
has no posy. I am an old woman, 
Joshua,” said she, turning the ring 

















over and fitting it on the top of her 
finger. “I once thought of asking 
you to put this in my coffin with me, 
but it would be selfish, and selfishness 
was a thing that my husband could 
not bear; so I will give the ring to 
you.” 

“To me, mother! Bless you,” said 
the student, “ I could not wear it, you 
know.” 

“ But there are them that can,” said 
the widow sagely. “No, my dear. 
Keep the ring till you marry Penelope, 
which I pray I may live to see. And 
may it watch over you,” said she, kiss- 
ing him with a tear in her eye. 

And while he was gone above to lay 
the ring by in a safe place she sorted 
out the contents of the desk with a 
sentimental expression. For she had 
her son’s first baby-socks there, and 
her only love-letter, and a score of 
odds and ends that after she was gone 
would be thrown out on the rubbish- 
heap. 

lV. 

THE student had a soul, and was in- 
deed conventionally aware of it, but it 
was as yet almost wholly undeveloped. 
He was in no ill-sense an animal, of 
noble instincts, not without religion. 
He had not until now experienced any 
great emotion that was needed to 
foster and swell by its warmth the 
seedling of the God-descended plant 
that was in him. But from the day 
that he carried little Ehret down to the 
river there was within him a new stir 
of growth. A depth had been pierced 
that reflected things of a height here- 
tofore not dreamed; a mute string 
had been touched, that now trembled 
to sounds of celestial sweetness. He 
dimly knew of the change, and now 
indeed for the first time began to 
think ; yet being by nature slow, and 
wholly unaccustomed to self-dissection, 
it was not for long, and then only by a 
kind of chance that he discerned its 
origin. But none the less it had in- 
fluence upon all his actions, and lent 
to his devotion to his mother, which 
was ever a touching peculiarity, a 
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grace and fineness of feeling that it 
had lacked, and that at times sur- 
prised even her. 

And in the mean time he was court- 
ing Penny Morrison. 

Penelope was a good girl, as Mrs. 
Beggs had said; that is to say, so far 
as any one, and herself also, could at 
present tell. For she also was yet un- 
tried by any love or grief, and many 
things that were in her remained hid. 
At home she tended little Ehret, and 
in her household duties appeared no- 
wise uncontented. Penelope was a 
demure girl ; but in one corner of her 
cheek, just where the pink began, there 
was a dimple, and one should never 
trust to the demureness of a girl with 
a dimple. 

Penelope was not very clever, but 
too much brains are no good in a 
woman—they are apt to work out in 
unexpected ways, so that you do not 
know where you are with them. That 
was what Joshua thought. But there 
was nothing of this kind with Penny, 
who was one of your old-fashioned girls, 
the same one day as another ; and most 
things that occurred she took for 
granted. The visits of the student soon 
fell into this category and he himself 
also, and all things continued smoothly 
without necessity for explanation. 
Such a silent acquiescence is to be 
commended in courtship. 

And of another, who also witnessed 
this sober love-making, I must speak ; 
yet, perchance, with a certain reserve. 
For I myself knew this lady and loved 
her, as 1 might say, too well, did I not 
hold that our tribulations are ever 
brought about by too little loving rather 
than toomuch. However that may be, 
she was indeed most fair to look wpon ; 
but since it is rare, even with the great 
masters of writing, to find one that can 
put before you a face other than as a 
catalogue of features—item, two lips 
indifferent red; item, two grey eyes 
with lids tothem. I shall here attempt 
no description of this one. Yet if every 
man invest her figure with that name- 
less charm that hangs about his mis- 
tress, I shall therewith be content. 
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And I count it no small virtue in our 
poor Joshua that he was by so much 
excellence inspired with a very lofty 
passion, of a nature so pure that it no 
way came between his simple liking 
and honest intention to Penelope. For 
this lady was to him nothing human or 
attainable, but the embodiment of all 
goodness and beauty, a manifestation 
of somewhat that he felt, but at best 
could but dimly understand. I would 
not say that she was perfect (though 
haply there is one who to this day 
holds her so) but rather that her im- 
perfections were of a sort that added 
grace to her virtues. In her attitude 
to the student, with whom she soon 
came to be upon a friendly footing, 
there was something of a fine raillery, 
she regarding him, if at all, as a 
lusus nature ; perhaps, indeed, believ- 
ing his uncouthness to arise from that 
deticiency that goes to make what the 
country folk call an “innocent.” Yet 
I think she had a sort of compassion 
for him too. At every meeting (and 
since little Ehret was now very ailing, 
and loved to see the “ district lady,” 
these often came about) she had for him 
some little merry quip or jest, as 
“ How do the Ancient Fathers to-day, 
Mr. Beggs!” or, “ I hear that the 
examiners are preparing papers of 
especial difficulty to meet your case, but 
they fear that you will have the better 
of them yet !” 

And the student would grow ex- 
ceedingly red, and show his two rows 
of teeth, but at the time no words 
came to him. Only after, in the still- 
ness of the evening hours, when he sat 
with his mother over his books, a 
great laugh sometimes burst from him 
as he thought of the answer that he 
might have made. 

So the courtship went on from the 
spring through the most part of the 
summer, and it was near the time of 
the examination. 


A 
THe autumn of that year was an 
evil and unwholesome time. After 
long drought and the scorching suns of 


summer, the rain fell as though one 
had spoken the words that unloosed the 
clouds, and had forgot the counter 
charm. Half the town seemed under 
water, and fogs and ill vapours filled 
the air. Among the low-lying houses 
by the river whole families lay sick, 
some with one ailment and some an- 
other ; but the most prevailing was a 
sort of fever that spared not young nor 
old. And sometimes it attacked them 
but mildly, yet left them feeble and 
wan ; and again at a touch of its de- 
stroying finger a soul was released. 

And the student was changed and 
older, for a great calamity had befallen. 
The name of Penelope was no longer 
heard in the two cottages, and her 
bright-eyed face with the dimple was 
never more seen there. Instead was a 
heavy gloom, for the mother was be- 
come hard in her trouble, and the 
father had fallen into worse courses, 
and a reeling step was often heard 
down the lane. 

And as for Mrs. Beggs, the old lady 
was as cheerful as before, but the wet 
season had so increased her rheumatic 
infirmity that she could no longer keep 
Joshua company in his studies, being 
by that imperative necessity in her 
knee-joints held fastin bed. But when 
he said, “I have sometimes thought 
that if I had not been so slow, this 
would not have happened,” she consoled 
him with her wisdom ; and the student 
none the less worked diligently, and 
with such force of application that 
good hopes of his success came to be 
entertained. But he studied with his 
back to the chair in which the widow 
had been wont to sit, lest his mind 
should be oppressed by its vacancy. 
Yet an unheroic dread mastered him at 
times that he would be stricken with 
the fever, which some held to be in- 
fectious ; but the doctors were more 
apt to consider it of those maladies that 
in unhealthy seasons hang as it were 
in the air. And since such prognosti 
cations do for the most part fulfil 
themselves, so it was with this. It 
took him (by good fortune) not until 
the very day following his examination 











in the Schools. In its encounter he 
was as valiant as he had been timorous 
at the thought of it. “The examina- 
tion is over, and the old lady is well so 
far,” said he. The sickness ran its 
course for days and weeks, and he lay 
alone and did not speak much. 

Only one day a lady came with the 
doctor, and she brought a posy of 
autumn roses. She smiled, speaking 
some kindly words, half jesting, and 
from that day he began to amend. 

“Half of these are for you,” said 
she, “‘and the rest I shall take to little 
Ehret. I fear that the child is sicken- 
ing with the fever, and her mother, 
you know, is in bed with it. But 
these grow in the sunny corner of my 
garden, and they are a certain cure. 
See! I have put them where the light 
shines through them—you must look, 
and smell, and grow strong.” 

As she went out at the door she 
turned and said, “ You will not forget 
to let me know the degree-day? For I 
must certainly be there,” and so, with 
a laugh, she was gone. Once only 
again he saw her ; a pale fair profile, 
the sweet mouth a little drooping, as 
she stepped into a carriage, leaning 
on a strong arm... . but that was 
after. 

And now, but the shadow of himself, 
the student could at last descend into 
the little parlour, and sat there hug- 
ging the fire (as the saying is) and 
anon feeling his pulse. . The doctor 
came upon him sitting thus in the 
half darkness, and felt surprise at his 
weakness, not knowing what had 
been his diet for the three years 
past. 

“You must be exceedingly careful,” 
said the doctor, “and on no account 
go out at present, for over-exertion, 
and especially the least chill might be 
productive of the most serious com- 
plications.” 

“You mean,” said the student, 
“that it would kill me? That would 
be unpleasant.” 

“Certainly,” said the doctor. But 
although he was extremely busy just 
now he stood by the mantelpiece and 
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turned over in his hand one of the 
white china dogs. 

“Tt was extremely kind of you to 
bring the lady to see me, sir,” said the 
student. 

“There is no doubt,” said the doc- 
tor, “that the lady is sickening with a 
bad form of the fever. I cannot be 
mistaken, for I have seen many cases. 
She is worn out with all that she has 
done amongst the sick ; and with the 
child next door she has been almost 
day and night. The crisis will be to- 
night, and she will not leave the child, 
for it lies between life and death. The 
mother is in delirium; the father is 
useless, or worse. In all the town 
there is not a nurse to be had. I do 
not know even a respectable woman 
that is not engaged with nursing, or 
has not sickness in her own home.” 

“That is very remarkable,” said 
Joshua. 

“By to-morrow,” said the doctor, 
“T could get help from London, but 
the harm will then be done. To 
neglect the fever in this first stage— 
to run the risks of exhaustion, bad air, 
draughts—”’ 

“ You mean —?” said the student. 

“ But nothing will move her when 
she believes that a thing is her duty ; 
and she will stay with the child,” said 
the doctor, as if to himself. He put 
on his gloves. “And your mother,” 
said he to Joshua, ‘‘is quite bed- 
ridden?”’ 

“ Rheumatism,” replied the student. 

“TI fear then there is nothing to be 
done,” said the doctor, laying his hand 
on the door. 

“Stay,” said the student raising his 
head. 

The doctor came towards the fire- 
place. 

“Tam very sorry,” said the student, 
“to hear that the lady is ill.” 

“Oh !—Good-bye,” said the doctor. 

“ Would a person of skill,” said the 
student, “be requisite to remain with 
the child for to-night ?” 

“Not at all,” said the doctor, re- 
turning again to the fire. “Any one 
of ordinary intelligence could follow 














the simple rules that I would give. 
It is almost entirely a question of 
frequent nourishment.” 

* Then if you will write them down,” 
said the student slowly, “I know of a 
person who will do what you require.” 

“Tf this is so,” said the doctor, “I 
cannot tell how to thank you, for it 
may be the saving of a most precious 
life. Where can I find or send to this 
woman? You are certain that she is 
perfectly trustworthy ?” 

“The person that I spoke of,” re- 
peated the student, “will do what you 
require. It will not be necessary for 
you to send. If you will take the lady 
away with you in your carriage, I 
promise that the nurse shall be at the 
Morrisons in five minutes from that 
time, and will remain so long as it is 
necessary.” 

The doctor remained for some 
moments undecided, not comprehend- 
ing the possibility of such an arrange- 
ment. He then remembered the sad 
history of one who had lived at the 
next cottage. And knowing the re- 
lation of Joshua towards her, and his 
kind simpleness, an explanation of a 
sudden occurred to him. He under- 
stood how a nurse might be at hand 
who should wish to and 


come go 
unseen. 
“That is well,” said he. “ And 


should this person desire to leave early 
in the morning, it will be safe for her 
to go when she hears my carriage 
come up the road. I shall be there at 
eight, as nearly as I can say, for just 
now I must begin my rounds betimes. 
I should have stayed with the child 
myself,” said the doctor, “ but that I 
cannot tell at what hour of the night 
1 may return, and the 
heavy.” 

The rules for the sick child being 
noted down and explained, the doctor 
and the student shook hands. 


roads are 


Vi. 
From the window the student saw 
the lady enter the carriage. 
When he had given his old mother 
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what she needed and bidden her a 
cheery good-night, whilst she chid him 
laughing for retiring thus early to bed, 
he put on his great coat and a large 
red and black checked shawl that be- 
longed to the widow. Taking in his 
hand a book covered in brown paper, 
he opened the door carefully and closed 
it also softly behind him. He walked 
quickly across the small space that 
divided the cottages, and entered that 
of the Morrisons. 

Here all was quiet except the tick 
of a clock that stood on the mantel- 
shelf behind the couch. Beside it, so 
that the light should not fall on the 
face of the child, there was an oil-lamp 
in a tin stand, also a bottle with a 
spoon and mug. The student removed 
his wrappings and set the kettle on 
the fire. A brown tea-pot stood upon 
the hob. 

“A drop of hot tea,” said he, “is a 
most refreshing thing. Also, in case 
I should at any time feel inclined for 
a nap, as 1am rather apt to do when 
it grows late, it will certainly keep 
me awake.” 

The student looked round the room. 
“One may as well be comfortable,” 
said he, and he fetched a wooden stool 
with two supports, and placed it before 
his chair. He did not, however, take 
the arm-chair that stood at the head 
of the couch with a patch-work cushion, 
tumbled as though some one had lately 
risen from it. 

“ Perhaps I should go to sleep if I 
sat there,” said the student. He left 
it in its place, and took a straight- 
backed chair opposite, at the foot. 

Several hours passed. The student 
continued to read, yet he watched for 
any change in the wan face of the 
child, and gave her every half-hour the 
nourishment that the doctor ordered. 
As the night wore on an extraordinary 
somnolence came over him, so that it 
became pain to move so much as a 
finger. He laid aside the book, that 
he could no longer read with compre- 
hension, and sitting rigid in his chair 
fastened his whole attention upon the 
clock. 
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“The noise of the rain is extremely 
loud to-night,” said the student pre- 
sently to himself. And indeed there 
was, beside the tapping of the rain 
upon the slates and the creak of the 
elm-trees, a rush and flow of water 
more than ordinary. But the student 
did not move his eyes from the clock, 
and repeated continually : “ At fifteen 
minutes past three—fifteen minutes 
past three—half a tea-spoonful in a 
little water.” 

As the hand pointed to the quarter 
he rose laboriously, and, his feet fall- 
ing somewhat heavily from the wooden 
stool, splashed into a pool of water. 
“This will never do,” said the student, 
as he administered the medicine. 
Taking the oil-lamp in his hand he 
looked round the room. The level of 
the floor was lower by two steps than 
the lane, and beneath the door, which 
did not fit too closely, a small stream 
of water poured and spread over the 
room, rippling and frothing like a 
little sea; already it reached nearly 
to his ankles. He set down the lamp 
again, for should little Ehret arouse it 
would affright her to be left in the 
dark, and wrapping the red-checked 
shawl carefully about his head and 
shoulders, he stepped into the lane. 

The rain fell in torrents ; the night 
was black, and the wind blew. He 
stooped, and turning his back upon 
it struck a match, that flickered but 
for an instant, yet enough to show 
him his position and the cause of the 
overflow ; the remedy being, as he had 
believed, within his compass. For 
hard on the threshold was an iron grate 
that drained the gutters and also re- 
ceived the water which in bad weather 
trickled down the steep pathway, but 
to-night was swelled into a torrent. 
Moreover, the water and the wind had 
so heaped together small twigs and 
refuse and the sodden leaves of the 
elms, that these collecting above the 
opening had formed a coherent mass 
and impassable barrier, so that the 
stream, ever seeking a lower level, 
unavoidably flowed beyond into the 
cottage. Joshua bent down, and feel- 
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ing with his hands in the water 
sought to remove the obstruction. 
Yet from the weakness of his late 
distemper, his knees trembled so 
beneath him that he was compelled 
to kneel, and in this position he cleared 
the grate, sweeping the fragments of 
the storm beyond the reach of the 
stream that was now again able to 
flow in its proper channel. He then 
arose, yet not without some pain and 
effort, since his head appeared to him 
to be floating far away, and his legs* 
of vast length and cumbrous to lift. 
This phenomenon in some degree dis- 
turbed his balance, yet he clung to 
the wall and so slowly returned to the 
quiet room, Standing for a moment 
within the door the position of the 
chair at the bed-head struck him. 
“Somehow, I think,” said he, “that 
she laid her head down on the pillow 
beside little Ehret there.” 

The room was puddled and damp, 
yet the most part of the water had 
escaped by sundry outlets in the ill- 
built cottage, and by good fortune the 
fire still burned. 

The head of the student was con- 
fused, and his mind seemed capable 
but of repeating monotonously the 
next hour for the food or draught. 
When the minute-hand pointed to the 
figure on which his eyes were fixed 
he arose immediately and fed the child, 
arranging the bed-clothes and the 
pillows, for she was weak and help- 
less and appeared almost as one dead. 
He presently picked up his book (that 
was the work of a great heathen) and, 
his eyes dwelling on one sentence, the 
words of it by moments imprinted 
themselves on his brain, though he 
was without any sense of their import. 

“Let each one of us leave every 
other kind of knowledge, and seek 
and follow one thing only, if peradven- 
ture he may be able to learn and 
may find some one who will make 
him able to learn and discern between 
good and evil, and so to choose always 
and everywhere the better life as he 
has opportunity.” 

A part of the words continued to 
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haunt him as the refrain of a song 
will. “Some one who will make him 
able . . . to choose always and every- 
where the better life as he has oppor- 
tunity.” There was a meaning here, 
but as yet he did not grasp it. And 
it was the time for the medicine. 

The student considered that the soft 
weather must certainly have changed 
toa frost, for the room appeared to 
him excessively cold and his limbs 
stiffening. When a thing must be 
‘done, however, it is generally possible 
to do it. Also he heard the wheels of 
the carriage in the road above when 
at last it was past eight o’clock in the 
morning, and at the sound he returned 
to the next cottage. 

“T think I had better go to bed,” 
said he, “ for it will save trouble.” 


Vil. 


Tue doctor came running up the 
stairs ina youthful and at the same 
time business-like manner. The stu- 
dent lay turned away from him. 

“ T came in for a moment,” said the 
doctor, “to tell you that the little 
Morrison will now with care recover. 
The crisis is safely past; thanks to 
the careful nurse whom you— Dear 
me!” said he, “ you are worse.” 


“ Doctor,” said the student in a 
hoarse voice, “fetch me, if you will be 
so good, a small cardboard box from 
the corner of the drawer in the table 
yonder. That is right. Put it in 
your waistcoat pocket, please, for my 
mother has always said that it must 
be kept in a safe place. And I shall 
take it very kind if you will give it 
to the lady when she becomes better, 
for I think she is going to be married, 
and there is a posy,—she gave me a 
posy once. It was she, you know, who 
made me able to choose the better life. 
I do not quite understand what it is 
yet, for I am slow, you know. But I 
think 1 saw it once.” He closed his 
eyes. “It will certainly be a better 
life,’ murmured he, “for it is ex- 
tremely cold and damp here with the 
water on the floor. I am very glad 
that she told me of it.” 

“ Let me feel your pulse,” said the 
doctor. 


The lady is recovered ; or if it were 
not she whom I saw two weeks back 
in the street of an ancient university 
town, why then it was some one very 
like her. 

The student, of course, died. He 
had passed his examination. 


M. A. B. 

















Ir there is any type of man I fear, 
it is Carlyle’s favourite Ram Dass, 
“with fire in his belly.” Unmeta- 
phored I grant him to be a fit object 
for philosophic admiration—a person 
of vigour, bustle, energy, and other 
virile qualities to which the professed 
idler lays no claim. If I do not love the 
self-made millionaire whose fortune was 
founded on the half-crown he brought 
to town with him as a boy, it is neither 
because of his ignorance which suits me, 
nor his snobbishness which is amusing, 
nor from any other of the characteristics 
that make him an aversion of cultivated 
people. It is exclusively on account of 
that same fire in his belly,—that pur- 
pose and energy which distinguish him 
from the rest. Essentially, and with 
only a slight variation of gift, he be- 
longs to the same class as the heaven- 
born artist who on his first slate made 
a caricature of his nurse ; as the poet 
who rhymed jam to ham before he 
could eat them; as the novelist who 
romanced to his uncle while still in 
short-clothes ; in a word, as all those 
whose missions date from the cradle. 
The whole of them are looped together 
by the same characteristic. In it you 
have the origin of the man of mark ; 
and whether he works with paint or 
soap, rhymes or plots, he is equally 
offensive to the lover of a quiet progress 
through life. 

The matchless charm of the might- 
have-been is dearer to me than any joy 
in mere accomplishment. Of the fortune 
which is made, the book which is writ- 
ten, the picture which is painted, there 
is an end so far as personal interest 
goes. It has emerged from the haze 
of the contemplated and taken a clear, 
definite outline ; the romance of pos- 
sibility has gone from it. But that 
which is undone supplies lasting food 
to the imagination. It is pleasanter 
to sit by one’s own fire-side of a 
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winter’s night and dissect the latest 
financial project by which an always- 
unfortunate, always-hopeful neighbour 
is prepared to lose another slice of his 
fortune, than to follow a bragging, 
smug-faced, successful man about, as 
with an insinuated boast he shows in 
turn his furniture, his pictures, his 
horses, and all his other damning proofs 
of having lived in direct opposition to 
the ideal life. And surely to loiter 
in a woody lane on a summer afternoon 
and listen to a young poet describing 
the never-to-be-printed tragedy by 
which he hopes to electrify London, 
until you are almost infected with his 
enthusiasm, is more like real poetry 
than to stand before an author’s book- 
case and number row upon row of the 
books by which he has achieved fame. 
Until the crash actually comes, you 
have the pleasure of hoping that your 
neighbour’s long ill-luck is at last to 
turn ; and until the young poet becomes 
disgusted with the return of his manu- 
scripts and goes into a place in the 
city, it is a delight to sit on the willow- 
stump by the river and share his 
dreams. Do not be like the foolish 
ones who fear to have a pet lest it die 
and they sorrow; before the climax 
comes other aspirants claiming your 
sympathy will have dulled your belief 
in their predecessors. 

Nothing leads more inevitably to a 
doleful talk than to be asked to discuss 
any actual or practical idea. It makes 
one feel as if in a cage. Should imagi- 
nation flutter a wing it is but to dash 
it against some iron bar of possibility, 
and every excursion of whim or fancy 
is arrested by the auditor’s stern con- 
centration on the workable. But to 
enter with zest and seriousness into 
the consideration of an impossible pro- 
ject is to afford scope to all the light 
artillery of the mind. Any fanciful 
suggestion, any wild notion or odd 
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paradox, lightly put forward with an 
“if,” may provisionally be discussed 
without the “if,” till when drained of 
entertaining matter the “ if” is brought 
back to life as an executioner. A frolic 
mood has full scope where business 
intent is luxuriously absent, and it is 
absolutely of no consequence what 
any one says. Of all talkers the 
most amusing is the hero of the 
Unaccomplished. 

What one prizes most in the country 
therefore is the excellent society it 
affords. I am not a poet, so that 
Nature is not meant; neither the 
brown hills which the sun kisses at 
bedtime, nor the winds crooning among 
the elms and lamenting on the waste, 
nor the swallows which nest in the 
window-nooks, nor the robins which 
come to be fed, nor indeed to any of 
the other phenomena whose chief use 
seems to be for the ornamentation of 
modern prose. In town the men are 
what the superior newspapers call ac- 
complished facts. It is not only that 
the sight of so much crystallised indus- 
try disturbs the tranquillity of an idler 
and almost stimulates him to the ex- 
ertion he abhors, but when people 
have adjusted themselves to their tasks 
and given an adequate taste of their 
quality, the interest for ever has gone 
from them. It is the untried racer, 
the youth whose work is not yet begun 
and whose power is an unknown quan- 
tity, who gives a fillip to surmise and 
speculation. To dream the dreams of 
an ambitious boy, to see in imagina- 
tion the beardless writer of an epic (in 
manuscript) laurelled and famous, to 
single out some village ragamuttin as a 
Whittington ; or in another mood, 
when more active employment is de- 
sired, to prefigure the downfall of 
their cloud-castles, and watch with 
the mind’s eye the bubble reputation 
glittering far above them, is pleasanter 
than any show of celebrities. So soon 
as the time for seeing visions on your 
own account is over—in other words 
when you have attained sense—there 
is no sweeter way of spending a sunny 
afternoon than to sit on the bole of a 


fallen tree under a dome of green and 
cast golden horoscopes for your friends, 
weaving romances which will never 
see Mudie’s, and watching a drama 
played in a theatre of your own build- 
ing and, like some recent plays, having 
an adjustable ending tragic or comic as 
the state of your peptics may dictate. 
As one generation treads close on the 
heels of another the characters come 
trooping to you without the trouble of 
invention, and while the years are 
checking one set of forecasts you may 
be busy fashioning others. If any 
one asks what is the ultimate gain, 
reply that there is no such word as 
gain in your vocabulary, that you pre- 
fer to be a hero of the Unaccomplished, 
that you have row upon row of books 
in dream-land, and that there is no 
reviewer so keen as Time. 

If one ventures to remark that 
country life is favourable for study, 
half-a-dozen quotidian persons take it 
as a commonplace. Says the fatuous 
imitator of Jefferies with his dull nod 
and his customary catalogue: “ Ah, 
yes! One has Nature at first hand 
there. I lie in a field of yellow broom. 
Below, in the valley, a ragged bare- 
legged boy is guddling trout in the 
stony burn. A cushat is sweetly cooing 
from the pines on the slope. From an 
oak beside me to the decayed elm in 
the next field the cuckoo flies ringing 
his clear note. A white-throated ousel 
skims down the stream and alights on 
a boulder. Near the burn-side a wag- 
tail runs and flutters and hops. On 
the mountain-top a fresh breeze is 
wreathing the mist into waving veils 
and spirals,” &e., &e., &e., ad infinitum. 
{t is a wholesome exercise to lie in 
early summer at a sunny dyke-back 
and hear the lambs bleat and the birds 
whistle, and the cattle low, and the 
ploughman’s cheery voice as his strong 
team come smartly up to the hedge ; 
but even a lazy man scruples to call it 
studying Nature, and why men should 
write or read lists of these miscellane- 
ous sounds and sights it were hard to 
determine. 

There is no more fatal distraction of 























one’s thoughts in the country than a 
curiosity about natural history. To 
enjoy it thoroughly one must resolutely 
determine to take no thought of what 
iss passing around. If a man feels 
under any moral obligation to observe 
every weasel which goes in chase of a 
rabbit, if the appearance of a strange 
bird sends him home to consult a work 
on ornithology, if a kestrel questing a 
field-mouse excites him, it will be 
better that he should take an early 
train homewards. The continuity of 
his ideas is liable to fracture at the 
most interesting moment. My most 
delicious reveries come to me at even- 
tide when the river gleams in the 
moonlight and the full-leaved willow- 
bush is like a green fountain in play ; 
but what would become of them if I 
had a burning anxiety about every 
warbler which twittered late in the 
sedges, if the humming of a beetle 
made me wish to catch it, if I ever 
asked—Was that the barn-owl which 
shrieked? Now it is a prime essential 
—not only to study but even to rural 
enjoyment—that you have but a nega- 
tive love of natural history, that it 
should consist in the absence of any 
dislike to country sights and sounds. 
For example there is a certain house 
where I love to be alone but which is 
unbearable with company. Owing to 
an easily explained cause the wind is 
always singing mournful tunes at its 
door. Look out at the windows and 
you will see why,—woods everywhere, 
and the heights all round fringed with 
a row of pines. So everybody who 
comes is asked to take note of the de- 
solate moaning which never ceases, 
but swells in storm to a raving howl 
and sinks in calm to the softest sigh- 
ing. Now if others are present, and 
particularly when my attention is 
drawn to it, the wind comes laden with 
dreariness. Waste places over which 
it has blown rise up in imagination ; 
useless force and matter seem piping 
their lamentation in it; if many peo- 
ple are there it numbs and disheartens 
one like a wail of hopelessness. And 
to hear a so-called lover of Nature 
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posing as a critic of Nature’s sorrow ! 
But alone and not consciously listen- 
ing, the ceaseless accompaniment 
played upon the pine-trees weaves 
itself into dream and fancy ; pipe after 
pipe is lit and smoked while an end- 
less procession of figures in shadow- 
land pass by — dead and living, 
real and imaginary, jostling one 
another in this land where all are on 
equal footing. Yet if one were to say, 
How sadly the wind sounds to-night ! 
—the spell is broken. Presto! like a 
troop of ghosts at daybreak, like a 
flock of conies at a gunshot, they have 
all fled. To hear and not to know you 
are hearing, to see and be unconscious 
of sight, is the only way to taste the 
delicious influence of Nature. 

The companionship of books is not 
much less of a bore than that of 
human beings. An intellectual hun- 
ger in its mildest form is a distraction, 
and soon developes into a mental dis- 
ease. The man who with unassuage- 
able appetite devours book after book 
is worse than a drudge; he is in the 
way of becoming a slave to printed 
matter ; his own individuality is lost 
among the alien spirits with whom he 
associates. The other kind of reader 
who is afflicted with a devotion to some 
favourite author and reads his Shake- 
speare or his Goethe, his Sterne or his 
Walter Scott, his Burns or his Tenny- 
son over and over again, who instead 
of a fresh crisp newspaper takes Edie 
Ochiltree to breakfast as often as he 
does eggs and toast, who carries a 
pocket Shandy when he takes an airing 
and reads Zhe Lotos-eaters in his 
summer-house (when he might himself 
look down like an Epicurean god on 
the human turmoil) is even more to be 
pitied. His analogue is the habitual 
playgoer who cries for the fiftieth time 
at the same well-prepared pathos, or 
the countryman who, if dowered with 
Ayesha’s gift of years, would still in 
his second thousand greet the clown’s 
“ Here we are again ” with a burst of 
laughter. But we others, the eclectic 
connoisseurs, pass on from flower to 
flower. A book is inferior to a circus 
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horse in so far that it is a purely 
mechanical toy. Though the tricks 
and capers, the gambols and even the 
stumbles of a circus-horse are severely 
regulated and occur night after night 
in the same order, there is still while 
he is living a possibility of something 
new occurring. It is not so with a 
book. Turn over the leaves, the auto- 
matic musical-box arrangement begins 
to work, and it is utterly impossible 
for the puppets to deviate into novelty. 
Suppose that Mr. Steinitz the chess- 
player had published one of the best 
of his games with Zukertort, amended 
and perfected to the utmost of his 
knowledge, and said, “This is the 
game Ruy Lopez,”—what a laughing- 
stock he would have been! In less 
than a month the most docile of his 
pupils would have begun to suspect 
that, deep and crafty as the moves 
were, there are others as subtle, that 
any single game, be it the best ever 
played, is still only one of an infinite 
number of variations. Yet critics and 
bookmen are accustomed to write and 
talk as if every work of genius con- 
sisted of what in chess vocabulary may 
be called forced moves, as if on the 
great chess-board of life the scores of 
one game written by a master were 
exhausted. 

I find the main pleasure of books to 
arise, not from conning over favourite 
poems or stories till I have them by 
heart, nor from rummaging in the 
dust-heaps of literature, but from 
speculating about the possible varia- 
tions. How could Shakespeare have 
worked out his greatest problem with- 
out putting Polonius behind the arras ? 
To try and invent for them is almost 
like wooing the dead from Hades. 

There are simpler problems. Among 
all the poets who have tried, say, to 
concentrate the whole spirit of autumn 
into a sonnet or a lyric, has one suc- 
ceeded? It is easy to answer with a 
negative for the test is at hand. 
Morning after morning may be spent 
in the windy fields and rustling woods, 
and though the hues of decay become 
gradually more brilliant, and the leaves 
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dance before the breeze, and the hedge- 
rows redden with hip and haw, and the 
squirrel is busy among the hazel nuts, 
dream and reverie travel on uninter- 
ruptedly, the future, the present, and 
the might-have-been blended in disor- 
der. But to him who does not seek 
for it the poem comes at last, suggested 
perhaps by a trifle—a family of jays 
flying round the corner of the wood 
with harsh ery and shining plumage, a 
flock of rooks tumbling in the October 
air, a party of gleaners in a neighbour- 
ing field. Instead of thinking the 
Last Load Home an adequate sum- 
ming up of the suggested vision of 
work done and the gathered harvest 
and the inevitable moral, it does not 
seem to convey a tittle of what the 
brook sings as with soft and ceaseless 
lullaby it flows past the village grave- 
yard, where merry harvesters of a by- 
gone time rest like garnered sheaves ; 
and no poem that was ever written 
more than hints at the broken melodies 
chanted by our Ophelia of the Ages 
moving on to her doom. Nature is 
always sad to those in close communion 
with her, and all her courtship is only 
to find a listener for a tale of sadness. 
Even in spring she seems to whisper ; 
the young lambs, the burgeoning trees, 
the insects and the birds all drain some- 
thing from a not inexhaustible source 
and are indeed but exudations of decay. 
With her utmost economy, and she 
flings even dead bodies into the melting- 
pot for recasting, there must be a con- 
tinual loss. 

My reflections never take this turn 
unless it be after the mind has been 
stupefied with too much reading or con- 
versation, or as a corrective of what a 
bard calls “the wild joy of living.” 
But when they do, whether they stop 
at an idle musing lit up by a fancy, or 
travel on to the sorrowful heart of 
things, they form memories which seem 
as touchstones and measuring-lines of 
poetry. No verse expresses exactly 
what the reader has felt, only a varia- 
tion of it; but whatever is genuine 
will awaken or recall those exquisite 
moments. It is an advantage of resid- 




















ing in the country, however, that it 
affords little time for making even un- 
written criticisms. Every post brings 
material for a more charming occupa- 
tion. What a pother when the Baucis 
and Philemon of a well - imagined 
comedy are absorbed in a railway acci- 
dent, and one has to think out the in- 
dications of fate which made a tragic 
ending inevitable! It involves an al- 
most greater change when some one 
whom in future history we have treated 
as a modern St. Francis marries a rich 
widow, and the tale has to be recon- 
structed as burlesque. 

There are times, however, when the 
busiest mind grows idle, and not only 
torpid but irritable. No cheery laugh 
follows the silly neighbour chasing a 
soap-bubble ; nobody’s concerns invite 
us to build air-castles for him ; gone is 
all meaning from the brook’s song ; 
gone the novels and plays in shadow- 
land ; gone everything but the Inane. 
To emerge triumphantly from that 
morass—a veritable Slough of Despond 
—is the crucial test of philosophy. Ac- 
cording as the man is, so is his pre- 
scription. A visit to town, an evening 
at the theatre, a cosy dinner at the 
club, is advice not to be despised. The 
bookworm’s remedy is a lively novel, 
and even that is preferable to the 
bombastic child of Nature’s recipe—to 
drink of the atmosphere swathing the 
pine-trees, to bask in the magical sun- 
light playing on the mountain-tops, to 
lie in the kindly lap of earth till the 
old vigour returns, &ec. &ec. Is there 
no better substitute than these for the 
harp of David when Saul is possessed of 
the evil spirit? Yes, there is patience. 
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There are some who would seek an 
escape from their own moody thoughts 
by intercourse with the labourers of 
the hamlet, by interesting themselves 
in their customs, sorrows, and peculi- 
arities. It is one of their choice plea- 
sures to hear an ailing old woman 
mumble the mangled version of a 
ballad, of which a well-printed edition 
may be had for a few pence. A new 
variant of the rural legend about the 
ringdove and the partridge, a childish 
pastime in which they identify the 
decayed stump of an ancient usage, a 
faded superstition paralleled by another 
in Bulgaria or New Zealand, employ 
them in collection or comparison, or 
suggest visions of an earlier England 
where cot and farmhouse resounded 
with bursts of now forgotten merri- 
ment. And this sober distraction ends 
by developing into a passion and folk- 
lore lulls them into forgetfulness. But 
the rustics themselves have a superior 
way of arriving at oblivion. In the 
days before Sir Wilfrid Lawson they 
drowned the memory of joyless homes 
and sordid cares and dull hard labour 
in drink, but in an era of new en- 
lightenment they have taken to politics 
by day and opium by night. It is as 
unpleasant to watch them working 
under the coercion of need as it is to 
see others making life even less plea- 
sant than theirs for the sake of wealth 
or fame. Philosophie idleness finds 
solace only in itself. Like every other 
art, that of doing nothing so as never 
to be tired of it can only be perfected 
by long and assiduous practice. 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
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AT THE OWEN GLENDOWER. 


THERE are few more charming spots 
to-day in all Wales than Llanfihangel 
Bach, and that is saying much indeed. 
There are moreover, in the whole 
principality few snugger hostelries 
than the Owen Glendower. Lastly in 
that land of fair streams there are 
none that for all time have been more 
dear both to native bard and wander- 
ing angler than the crystal flood which 
the Gyffyliog pours through scenes of 
never-ending peace and beauty, and 
on whose green banks stands the village 
aforesaid and its famous Inn. 

Of Llanfihangels there are in Wales, 
I believe, four-and-twenty, but Llanfi- 
hangel Bach the tourist for some 
inscrutable reason has not yet dis- 
covered, or at least only to a very 
modified extent. You are still safe as 
you wander down its lanes from the 
dust of his waggonet. The ping of 
his bicycle’s bell is still an unfamiliar 
sound as you smoke in the big window 
of the Owen Glendower, and listen to 
the rush of the river beneath as it 
sweeps through the five grey arches of 
Llantihangel bridge. Snowdon and 
Bettws-y-coed, Capel Curig and Llan- 
beris, and all the other famous resorts 
that are writ large upon the pages of 
the guide-book are far away. There 
are points, it is true, upon the hills 
above the village, where about once a 
year, if you stand upon precisely the 
right spot and in the right position, 
local authorities declare you can dimly 
see the peak of Snowdon, and more 
distinctly mark the rocky crown of 
Cader and the Arans. But Llanfi- 
hangel Bach lies far outside the 
singularly narrow limits of the par- 
ticular region which, in a country 
where all is beautiful, the tourist has 
made especially his own. 

There are perhaps twenty people 
out of the three hundred and twenty 
in the parish of Llanfihangel who can 


speak English, and half of these will 
probably, through patriotism, modesty, 
or laziness, deny the soft impeachment. 
There are even patriarchs in Llanfi- 
hangel who can speak the ancient 
Welsh, which is the original vernacular 
of the Druids, as David Owen, the 
village tailor, has always given me to 
understand, and David Owen is a bard 
and ought to know. He is president 
of the village Literary Society, and has 
taken prizes before now at local 
Eisteddfods for poetical compositions. 
Think of having your buttons sewn on 
and your knickerbockers mended for 
twenty years, as I have done, by a 
veritable bard,—a man _ who has 
written odes to the sun, the moon, and 
the stars, odes to the mountains, the 
woods, and the streams,—who has not 
only written, but recited heroic stanzas 
(literally by the hundred) on the stories 
of those old mountain chieftains, to 
whose harryings of one another in 
wild Wales the Saxon historian is so 
brutally indifferent. Of the quality of 
the Llanfihangel bard’s productions, I 
can, of course, say nothing. Their 
quantity however, is a matter of com- 
mon notoriety, and I can also speak 
from some experience. 

We Saxons talk about our legends 
and folk-lore : we hug with veneration 
the few survivals of an Elizabethan or 
even later age; but David Owen and 
his friends would look on such treasures 
as the trumpery inventions of yester 
day. For do not the inhabitants of 
Llanfihangel Bach still rest under a 
cloud? And are they not to this day 
stigmatized by some  opprobrious 
epithet (consisting mostly of conson- 
ants) by the men of Llanfihangel 
Fawr, five miles lower down the valley, 
for the dark deeds of their ancestors 
centuries ago? David Owen feels most 
keenly the slur that still rests upon 
his native village for having in the 




















thirteenth century or thereabouts 
basely betrayed into the hands of the 
alien invader Thomas Ap Gryffydd, 
one of the seven Princes of South 
Wales. Some of the Llanfihangel 
tailor’s finest efforts treat, I believe, 
of the noble deeds that should have 
wiped this foul stain from the 
escutcheon of Llanfihangel Bach; yet 
such is the fate, I will not say of 
unappreciated genius, for the praise 
and the laureateship of at least four 
parishes is surely something, but of 
genius with a limited market, that the 
price of a glass of beer at the Owen 
Glendower will almost bring tears to 
the eyes of this ill-paid poet, and he 
will walk a mile each way to sew on a 
button and apologise for charging 
threepence! Poor David! It is some 
four or five years since in a burst of 
misplaced generosity, I gave him an 
order for a Norfolk jacket. He had 
just translated verbally for my benefit, 
into somewhat remarkable English, 
his poem on Llanfihangel bridge. It 
was under the influence of the emotions 
aroused by a subject so dear to both of 
us (there is always a good trout or two 
just below the centre arch) that I 
committed myself. Alas! there was 
too much romance about the Norfolk 
jacket. It might have suited a poet, 
but for a commonplace sportsman it 
left much to be desired. 

Across the river from the Owen 
Glendower, on a long green slope over- 
hung by walls of thick oak woodlands, 
above whose summits the rocky edges 
of interminable moorlands make rug- 
ged tracery against the sky, stands 
the old church of Llanfihangel Bach. 
There is no architectural beauty here ; 
but there is what is better still, the 
mellowness of antiquity as great as 
that of the very legends themselves of 
which David Owen sings. Like so 
many country churches in Wales there 
is very little of it, and that little is cal- 
culated to appeal to the general imagina- 
tion rather than to the technical eye 
of the archeologist. No carved screen, 
no quaint brasses, no strange devices 
are there to arrest the traveller on the 
No. 371.—vot, Lxtt. 
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coach-road which runs between the 
river and the church. One does not 
want, however, details in a church like 
Llanfihangel Bach, It is a relic in it- 
self. It may possibly have been an 
unsightly barn, if so small a building 
could be offensive, when first erected. 
But whatever it was in its youth, it is 
beautiful enough in its decay. «The 
huge oak rafters have sunk a little 
with their load of centuries, and out- 
side the battered slate-stone roof, 
bleached white with years, heaves up 
and down beneath its thick layers of 
moss. The western end of the build- 
ing is kept bare enough by the wild 
winds that pour up the Gyffyliog val- 
ley from the sea as through a funnel. 
But all the rest is covered with ivy so 
thick and rank, that it would almost 
seem that the massive walls hidden be- 
hind might crumble and yet the roof 
hardly miss them. There are some 
yew trees, too, the like of which are 
not often seen, that throw a black 
shade over much-trodden mounds where 
sleep the humble and the unrecorded 
and the long-forgotten dead. There, too, 
beside the path are the scooped out 
“kneeling-stones” that tell of cen- 
turies before the Welshman became a 
Calvinistic Methodist and when his 
simple orthodoxy never dreamed of sal- 
vation outside God’s Acre. And in 
yonder corner, beyond the chancel win- 
dow, still stands the rude stone shaft 
on which tradition says the men of 
Llanfihangel used to whet their swords 
when the tramp of the Saxon invader 
was heralded by bonfires up the valley 
of the Severn and the Dee, and flashed 
across the lonely moors that guarded 
then, as they guard now, the ever fer- 
tile pastures of the vale of the Gyf- 
fyliog. 

What can I say about Llanfihangel 
bridge, except that it is said to have 
been built by Inigo Jones, and that it 
has certainly been immortalized in 
verse by David Owen? No miserable 
modern suspension bridge is this, with 
the maker’s name and grimy address 
stamped so large upon the iron work 
that you can read it for half a mile 
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down the valley, and over which wag- 
gons are cautioned to go slow under a 
penalty not exceeding twenty shillings. 
Five stalwart arches of grey stone 
has Llanfihangel bridge, against whose 
hoary buttress the winter floods of the 
Gyffyliog have flung themselves for cen- 
turies in vain. It is also the village 
trysting-place. If you were to take 
your stand in one of its angles for a 
summer day, you would most certainly 
see everybody who was worth seeing 
and hear everything that was worth 
hearing in Llanfihangel Bach,—from 
the Colonel in his waders to David Owen 
in his denkey-cart, from the weight 
of the salmon that was killed at noon 
in the Parson to the latest schism 
in the Methodist chapel. As for the 
Owen Glendower that stands on the 
roadway facing the river beyond the 
bridge, we shall have so much to say 
about its inside there is no space to 
linger long without. There is very 
little indeed of the old Inn to be seen 
from the front, but a mass of Virginia 
creeper and a perfect wilderness of 
ivy. The materials of which it was 
built count for nothing in its appear- 
ance, for it is all the windows can do 
to peep through the greenery which 
seems inclined to smother even the 
board over the porch on which are em- 
blazoned the arms of the famous 
patriot and the name of the scarcely 
less famous person, Mr. Evan Reese, 
licensed to sell, &e., &e. 

Before, however, you cross the thresh- 
old you ought to glance to the right 
and down the valley. You will there 
see rising far above the wooded hills a 
lofty barren crag. This is the Craig- 
y-Gwynedd and is generally regarded 
as the glory of Llanfihangel. Indeed, 
it is the only thing about Llanfihangel 
that the guide-books mention. Even 
the Owen Glendower is only alluded to 
as “an inn much patronized by anglers 
from whence this interesting spot may 
be conveniently visited!” Every good 
Welshman knows that it was from 
Craig-y-Gwynedd that Gwynedd ap 
Reese ap Hugh, Prince of Mid-Wales, 
flung his grandmother into the foaming 
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torrent beneath. The old lady had 
caused her chief bard to compose a 
poem of ten thousand lines in denunci- 
ation of the intended marriage of her 
young relative with the daughter of a 
Sassenach noble. The result of such 
an unparalleled literary feat was this 
athletic performance,—which was even 
more marvellous in its nature, for the 
foot of the cliff is a clear half mile from 
the river. 

The Owen Glendower accommodates 
from six to eight guests, and except in 
the winter months and in times of un- 
wonted drought is generally full. There 
is no law against ordinary tourists, 
wanderers, or artists putting up there ; 
but it is pretty well understood that 
should an old client send a telegram, or 
even a stranger with a bundle of rods 
appear, the unprofessional gentleman 
has to vacate. 

Indeed, I should be very sorry for 
any outsider (and by that I mean a 
man who knows nothing of March 
Browns or Quill Gnats) who had to 
spend many evenings in the parlour of 
the Owen Glendower. A friend of 
mine, who holds Dr. Johnson’s views 
on the Gentle Art, insisted on coming 
down there with me for his Easter 
vacation not long ago. I warned him 
in solemn accents how it would be. I 
took the precaution of putting it in 
writing and kept a copy of the letter. 
It was no use. Being a devoted hill- 
climber and lover of scenery, his days 
he knew would be pleasantly passed, 
as the two he spent there, I believe, 
actually were; while as for his even- 
ings, with the pleasant langour of well- 
earned rest, a good dinner, and a box 
of cigars, what matter ? 

We found the old stagers there in 
force. There was Mr. Topjoint from 
Chester, Mr. Snapgut from Birming- 
ham, and the Colonel from Shrewsbury. 
It was an unfortunate combination for 
the introduction of an unbelieving 
friend. The Colonel had been down 
for fourteen consecutive seasons, both 
spring and autumn, while Mr. Topjoint 
and Mr. Snapgut had only just ceased 
to look on him as a new comer. 























On the first night the debate was on 
the long-vexed question whether the 
salmon that was generally to be moved 
in the Cefn Coch Pool rose oftenest 
just above or just below the stone. 
When B— took his candle and went 
upstairs the House was still sitting, 
and had not agreed upon the perplex- 
ing matter. He looked a little haggard, 
but made no complaint. The second 
night was devoted to combating the 
Colonel’s well-known passion for dress- 
ing the March Brown with red legs ; 
Mr. Topjoint and Mr. Snapgut in the 
patriarchal interest insisted that the 
ordinary brown hackle was infinitely 
preferred by every self-respecting trout 
between Llanfihangel bridge and the 
rapids of Pant-y-Glas. The various 
illustrations of these opposing theories 
lasted till eleven p.m., when B— 
seized his hat and rushed wildly out 
into the night. We parted friends, 
however, when he left after breakfast 
in the morning for the cheerier haunts 
of Barmouth and Dolgelly. 

I suppose such talk is very terrible 
to the unbeliever. I have often sor- 
rowed for the stray wanderer who has 
found himself a chance inmate of the 
parlour at the Owen Glendower. Often 
during the serious and silent hour when 
the appetites of the hard-worked anglers 
are being appeased, when the Welsh 
mutton and boiled chickens are gradu- 
ally disappearing, often on such occa- 
sions I have watched with compassion 
the guileless stranger in a half con- 
descending, half timid fashion, as if to 
put Mr. Topjoint or the Colonel at 
their ease, address to these great men 
questions of an elementary and dis- 
tinctly frivolous character about their 
art, questions put evidently not from 
interest, but with a view only of en- 
couraging these gentle souls to unbosom 
themselves on the topic nearest their 
heart as a preliminary to more general 
conversation. Unhappy wight! Let 
Mr. Topjoint once settle down into the 
arm-chair on the right-hand side of the 
fireplace that he has filled for a quarter 
of a century, let the Colonel get into 
his old corner of the big sofa, and Mr. 
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Snapgut take down the big German 
pipe that has hung on the same nail 
for five-and-twenty years ; let these 
preliminaries be once settled, and in 
less than two hours the unfortunate 
stranger will begin to wish that he 
were dead. But after all, these Gentiles 
have no business in the sacred haunts 
of the Brethren! So, atany rate, Mr. 
Snapgut and Mr. Topjoint think, for 
they regard them no more than they 
do the stuffed trout above the chimney- 
piece, or the fox’s head over the door. 
And yetafter all they are human beings, 
though only tourists. 

But in connection with the Owen 
Glendower I write of the angling 
fraternity only, and not of those who 
have as yet failed to find salvation. 
And for the former,, for those who 
haunt it, where is there on the wide 
earth a spot more dear or more hal 
lowed by traditions than the quaint 
old parlour, with its black oak rafters 
supporting the low white-washed ceil- 
ing? I sometimes think if it had not 
been for these venerable and stalwart 
beams, the roof must surely have fallen 
and crushed the tellers of some of the 
fish-stories I have myself heard told 
without a blush beneath them. Who 
would not miss, too, the time-honoured 
engraving of old Sir William Williams- 
Williams, Bart., erst Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county, from over the side-board ; 
or the portrait from above the door of 
the Honble. Morgan Wynne, horn in 
hand and round him the hounds he 
was wont to cheer over the rough hills 
between Llanfihangel and the sea for 
nearly half a century? The Prince of 
Wales, too, is there in the bloom of 
chubby youth, an unmistakable relic 
of the pedlar period, before the rail- 
way reached to Llanfihangel Fawr. 
Nor would Evan Reese be a Welsh- 
man if the faded prints and photo- 
graphs of deceased Evangelists of 
the popular faiths did not scowl at 
you from every vacant space. Beetle- 
browed saints with flowing manes swept 
off capacious foreheads, and upper lips 
of portentous length, and visages that 
breathe of intolerance and eternal fires. 
cc 2 
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You will be fortunate indeed at the 
Owen Glendower, or at any other rural 
lodging in the land devoted to Calvin, 
if you can escape the solemn scrutiny 
of these local saints, made, no doubt, 
to look more aggressive than the poor 
men really were by the freaks of local 
art. They are with you in your waking 
hours ; they haunt your dreams ; they 
are above your wash-stand and above 
your bed; they glare at you as you 
brush your teeth; they frown on you 
as you eat your eggs and bacon; they 
seem to reprove you as you mix your 
toddy. In fact you have got to get 
used to them before you can thoroughly 
enjoy the Owen Glendower. But it is 
the stuffed fish in glass cases on the 
walls of the old parlour that mostly 
engage our affections, for they tell of 
famous deeds and of famous men, some 
of whom are still with us, while others 
have gone over to the majority. Each 
trophy is labelled with his weight and 
the details of his capture. There is 
the brown trout of four and a half 
pounds, “caught upon September 3rd, 
1856, by H. E. Snapgut, Esq., in the 
Rectory Pool,’—a time when that 
worthy’s now shining pate was covered 
doubtless with a wealth of clustering 
locks (such as men wore in 1856), and 
he used to travel down from Hereford 
by coach, and pay three shillings a day 
for his bed and board, and the fish in 
the Gyffyliog, as he is fond of saying, 
were so plentiful that “they would 
have risen at your hat, sir!” There is 
also the remarkable hybrid that none 
of the great ichthyologists of the day 
could ever agree about. Whether it 
is a sea-trout, or a sewin, or a big 
brown trout with marine tastes, has 
never yet been settled. But a yellow 
and faded label still relates that Mr. 
Topjoint slew it in the Cefn Coch with 
a minnow on August 11th, 1862. There 
are other trophies remarkable for size 
or shape scattered about, slain by 
disciples whose names were once a 
household word on the banks of the 
Gyffyliog, but whose rods have long 
ceased to wave over Welsh or any 
other waters, There are many other 
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features in the quaint old parlour 
that are trifles in themselves, but are 
pleasant to recail amid the din of 
Piccadilly or the brick wilderness of 
Kensington. The stone floor, beaten 
into ridges and hollows by the tramp 
of generations ; the oak side-board that 
Evan Jones, in spite of much tempta- 
tion, has clung to as the sole surviving 
relic of the Pryce Jones’, once Lords 
of the Manor, who hunted and drank 
and feasted themselves out of their 
broad acres, like Jack Mytton of Dinas 
Mawddy. 

There is no space here to do more 
than note the seven celebrated pools 
that are comprised in the two miles 
of fishing which belong to the Owen 
Glendower. The Pant-y-Glas and the 
Cefn Coch, the Willow Pool and the 
Rectory, the Gorsgoch, the Penbryn, 
and the Parson, are all writ large upon 
the memory of those who are familiar 
with the banks of the Gyffyliog. If 
the long ripples beneath the overhang- 
ing alder of the Cefn Coch are most 
endeared to the trout-fisherman of early 
spring, it is the Parson that chiefly 
appeals to the salmon-fisherman who 
revels in the autumnal floods, Here 
is the pool above all others responsible 
for the big fish-stories aforesaid. Here, 
after the first August flood, the keen- 
eyed peasant, as he wends his way to 
turn the soaking shocks in Evan 
Jones’s barley fields, sees deep down 
in the quivering crystal basin the dark 
shadowy forms of the salmon fresh 
from the salt waves that break upon 
the sandy bars at Aber Gyffyliog 
thirty miles away. How he looks and 
longs for one dark night, at peace from 
David Pugh, the river-watcher! For 
Taffy is a fish-poacher to the back- 
bone. In the matter of pheasants and 
hares he is comparatively virtuous and 
unskilful ; but the sight of a salmon 
spurs to madness the savage instincts 
of the Cymru peasant, skilled as he is 
in every dark method of piscatorial 
onslaught. 

It is here, at the Parson, that Mr. 
Topjoint and Mr. Snapgut, and Dr. 
Blades from Shrewsbury (who has not 























missed the first August flood on the 
Gyffyliog for twenty years) play each 
other tricks which those respectable 
gentlemen on any other occasion would 
blush at the very mention of. In 
ordinary trout-fishing, or on an October 
day by the salmon pools, these brotherly 
sportsmen are so considerate that they 
will sometimes actually leave a stretch 
or a pool unfished rather than take 
precedence of one another. The casual 
angler at the Owen Glendower would 
be a rash man indeed if he expected to 
put the first fly of the day over the 
Parson on such occasions. When that 
pool is in order, that is to say, when 
the water just wets the surface with- 
out actually covering the big stone 
under the second arch of Llanfihangel 
bridge, Mr. Snapgut, Mr. Topjoint, 
and the Doctor (the Colonel never 
could get up in the morning) by mutual 
consent throw etiquette, courtesy, and 
all sense of decency to the winds. The 
wiles they practice in their race for 
precedence, I hardly like even to hint 
at, lest the character of these great 
men should unduly suffer in the eyes 
of unbelievers who cannot make allow- 
ance for their feelings at such momen- 
tous times. I must here say that by the 
unwritten laws of the Owen Glendower 
this celebrated pool, unequalled for a 
brief period, ceases to be a profitable 
cast when half the stone under the 
second arch of Llanfihangel bridge is 
dry, which is generally about the 
fourth day after the river has come 
into good order. After that period, 
nothing would induce a well-behaved 
and self-respected Gyffyliog fisherman 
to put a fly over the Parson. I, my- 
self, once upon a time before I was 
properly imbued with Gyffyliog prin- 
ciples, when three-quarters of the stone 
at the bridge was dry, turned over and 
touched a heavy fish in the Parson. 
I was sorry I mentioned it at dinner, 
for the Doctor, who was struggling 
with a loin of mutton that the butcher 
at Llanfihangel Fawr had as usual 
neglected to joint, was so shocked that 
he sent a shower of gravy all over the 
Colonel. Not much was said, but I 
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had a bad quarter of an hour. I felt 
that I lay under the double ban of 
presumption and, worse still, of—well, 
strict accuracy has always of course 
been the leading virtue of the vetérans 
of the Owen Glendower. 

Bui I had my revenge. In the week 
following the river had run so low that 
Mr. Snapgut and Mr. Topjoint had 
resorted in despair to the stone seat on 
the bridge, and were spending the day 
in discussing the mysteries of their 
art and the advisability of going home. 
The Colonel and the Doctor had gone 
up the stream with trout-rods and a 
bag of worms. The stone under the 
bridge was entirely out of water, and 
so white and dry that the passing 
sand-pipers and water-ouzels seemed 
to go even out of their way to sun 
themselves upon it. The September 
sun shone miserably bright, and to 
make things worse two waggonets full 
of exultant tourists had put up at the 
Owen Glendower for the ascent of 
Craig-y-Gwynedd. Profound depression 
reigned among the angling fraternity, 
when a stranger with a sandy beard, a 
salmon rod, and a Doric accent arrived 
—from Galashiels I think. He treated 
Mr. Snapgut’s proffered counsel with 
calm contempt. He paid no decent 
regard even to the orthodox casts, but 
went down the river with a twenty- 
foot rod and a light heart, flinging 
recklessly into spots that had never 
within the memory of man been known 
to hold a salmon, what Mr. Topjoint I 
am sorry to say, called “a d d 
Scotch fly as big as a blackbird.” 
The Gyffyliog salmon, it must be ex- 
plained, were particular on this point, 
preferring quality to quantity. Well, 
to make a long story short, this out- 
rageous Scotchman actually hooked 
and killed a thirteen-pounder in the 
Parson—of all pools! David Pugh, 
the watcher, unfortunately came up 
just as the fish fastened about two 
yards below the head of the ripple, so 
the elders could not console themselves 
by the reflection that after all he must 
have caught it in Pant-y-Glas with a 
bunch of worms. It was a dreadful 
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blow. I felt really sorry for the 
patriarchs, but more so, I think, for 
the red-headed stranger who was in- 
clined, and naturally, to be cheery in 
the evening, and met with no encour- 
agement whatever in his proposals 
to sing Within a mile o’ Edinburgh 
toon, or We are a noddin’, or some 
other of those weird melodies with 
which Scotch anglers in the Tweedside 
Inns are (or were) wont to solace the 
evening hours and celebrate the mix- 
ing of the second tumbler. He left in 
disgust the next morning with his 
thirteen-pounder. 

But this is a long digression. I was 
in the act of confiding to the reader 
to what wiles the Mammon of Un- 
righteousness drives even such paragons 
of virtue and respectability as the elders 
of the Owen Glendower when the Par- 
son is in order after the first August 
flood. Upon ordinary occasions careful 
and even elaborate arrangements are 
made in the inn parlour over night for 
a fair distribution of the water ; but on 
these extraordinary occasions human 
nature cannot stand it,—the human 
nature, at any rate, of Mr. Topjoint 
and Mr, Snapgut and the Doctor. Per- 
sonally I hate fishing before breakfast, 
but how often have I heard Mr. Top- 
joint, who with unceasing emphasis and 
in loud tones the night before had 
ordered Mary to call him at seven- 
thirty sharp, how often have I heard 
him steal past my bedroom door, boot- 
less and with stealthy tread, before the 
rising sun had tipped even the lofty 
crown of Craig-y-Gwynedd! How often, 
too, have I heard the Doctor, who, 
Heaven forgive him, had gone to bed 
with the affirmation on his lips that he 
had lost faith in early morning fishing, 
glide swiftly and noiselessly down close 
upon Mr. Topjoint’s tracks! Even Mr. 
Snapgut, who generally takes much 
rousing, has, it is rumoured, on these 
great occasions more than once dis- 
concerted and astonished the two rivals 
by being himself fast in a fish as they 
arrive, almost together and by different 
routes, breathless on the shingly shore 
of the Parson. But it is painful to 
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write about such things. Let us draw 
a veil over them, and recall the portly 
form of Mr. Topjoint and the nimbler 
figure of the Doctor as we left them 
last, sitting amicably side by side on 
the grassy bank of the Cefn Coch, and 
a nine-pound fish, which the one had 
just gaffed for the other, glistening on 
the sward between them. 

Certain events there are, however, 
which rudely break the peaceful har- 
mony of the Owen Glendower. They 
come, too, with as unfailing punctu- 
ality as the buds on the willows in the 
Rectory Pool and the August run of 
the salmon from the salt waves of Aber 
Gyffyliog, and are much less welcome. 
Twice a year, and sometimes thrice, do 
that celebrated pack of otter-hounds 
with whose deep notes every river-side 
Welshman from the Carnarvon moun- 
tains to the Severn sea has been most 
of his life more or less familiar, make 
a descent on the swift streams of the 
Gyffyliog. The Major, who has hunted 
them as long as any ordinary person 
can remember, and is the nearest ap- 
proach to an amphibious mortal pro- 
bably in existence, has of course always 
made his head-quarters at the Owen 
Glendower. Now if there is a thing 
in the world your regular fisherman 
hates, it is an otter-hunt. By regular 
fisherman, I do not mean _ the 
frivolously-minded person who takes a 
rod with him on his holiday, puts it 
together only when the water is in 
order, and when it is not goes up 
mountains and takes photographs, 
and declares he enjoys himself any- 
how. By the regular fisherman, I mean 
the man who works at his art from 
morning till night precisely as if he 
were working for his living, and owned 
a large family dependent on the result. 
Of the casual angler, for instance, at 
the Owen Glendower the good house- 
wife will enquire each morning 
whether he will want any sandwiches 
cut, or, in other words, whether or no 
he goes a-fishing. But no such ques- 
tion is ever put to Mr. Topjoint. His 


sandwiches (of chopped meat without 
mustard, and a slice or two of cucum- 


























ber when attainable) are placed on the 
left-hand corner of the side-board, and 
his waders and brogues laid on the 
chair under the bar, with the same 
regularity as his shaving-water is taken 
up stairs. During the month or six 
weeks of the spring trout season that 
Mr. Topjoint spends at the Owen 
Glendower, he would no more think of 
missing a day, or even an hour, than 
he would of taking to his bed. The 
weather may affect his spirits,—that is 
to say, he may be gloomy when the 
sun shines and cheerful under cloudy 
skies—but it would make no difference 
whatever in his daily programme. If 
flies fail or are obviously useless, he 
has varieties of minnows sufficient to 
stock a Sportsman’s Exhibition, and if 
these prove of no avail he falls back, 
with reluctance, it is true, but still 
without a moment’s hesitation, on the 
wriggling worm. These are not dug 
out of the back garden according to 
the generally accepted custom, but are 
of a special breed which Mr. Topjoint 
has forwarded to him by parcel-post 
from Manchester at eighteen-pence a 
gross. Mr. Topjoint, in short, is a 
thorough-going fisherman. Even when 
there is a roaring flood and the angry 
waters are fairly choking up _ the 
centre arch of Llanfihangel bridge and 
sweeping their brown white-crested 
waves over every familiar water-mark ; 
when pool and shallow, shelving beach 
and hollow bank are all smothered 
under the wide-stretching deluge, and 
the cheery music of the broad chatter- 
ring stream has deepened into the dull 
hollow rumble of a resistless flood 
whose backwaters are surging over the 
very turnip-drills and oozing up the 
soppy lanes ; when the craggy summit 
of Craig-y-Gynnedd seems to have 
vanished for ever into a chaos of tum- 
bling water-logged clouds that come 
hurtling from the Atlantic and wrap 
at times the very roofs of Llanfihangel 
in their wild and wet embrace; when 
the long lashes of the big willows 
below the bridge are fairly screaming 
in the storm and the dark water is 
surging half way up their rugged 
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trunks,—even on such days as this, 
when dauntless disciples like the 
Colonel and the Doctor are reduced to 
writing letters and tying flies, Mr. 
Topjoint, clad in a macintosh and a 
sou’-wester, may be seen with his 
stiffest rod and a bag of well-bred, 
carefully-nourished worms, fighting his 
way step by step along the margin of 
the flood. Mr. Topjoint has not 
studied the Gyffyliog for thirty years 
for nothing. He knows of certain 
backwaters, extraordinary and un- 
likely-looking spots, where in these 
times of tumult the tired and weary 
trout, their ordinary programme dis- 
arranged, huddle for peace and quiet- 
ness. 

But of the otter-hounds,—it is not 
so much the hunting that the patri- 
archs of the Owen Glendower take 
umbrage at. Nor is it only that for 
two whole days the sacred depths of 
the river, from the Parson to the Cefn 
Coch, become a pandemonium of rioting 
hounds, and that the familiar shallows, 
so tenderly trodden, become a stamping 
ground for noisy gentlemen in blue 
knickerbockers and red stockings who 
care not a straw whether the terri- 
fied fish that rush between their feet 
are trout or red herrings. It is not 
only that all sorts of people (“from 
Heaven knows where,” as Mr. Snap- 
gut groans), in all sorts of costumes, 
tread and retread again and again 
those sequestered paths sacred only 
to the nailed print of the broad-soled 
brogue, and rush about and shout 
without very often knowing why 
or wherefore. All this is distressing 
no doubt, but the real crux of the 
whole affair is the putting up of the 
Major and his lieutenants at the Owen 
Glendower. The Major, as everybody 
knows, is a very great man, and his 
lieutenants of course reflect to some 
extent his greatness. They do not 
sit around in the evening like the 
patient and lonely visitor, listening to 
Mr. Snapgut’s well-known legends of 
the thirty-pounder that broke him in 
the Parson. They do not even take 


their seats at the social board and 
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partake of those portions which the 
Doctor at the head of the table assigns 
to them. To be brief, for that bitter 
period the Major and his friends reign 
supreme. Resistance is hopeless ; 
Evan Reese on this matter is firm. Is 
not the Major brother to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county and cousin 
of his own landlord? I forgot also to 
add that the hounds are domiciled in 
the barn behind the inn and make the 
night lively with their music. Some- 
times, too, the hunters, while Mr. Snap- 
gut and Mr. Topjoint have gone out to 
smoke in gloomy silence on the bridge 
—make the night lively in the parlour, 
and throw Mr. Snapgut’s slippers about 
and belabour one another with Mr. 
Topjoint’s waders, utterly regardless 
of the sanctity of these relics. Modern 
otter-hunting seems to be something of 
a picnic. In former days we used to 
meet at five o'clock in the morning, and 
if the trysting-place was any distance 
off it was hardly worth while going to 
bed at all. Nowadays it seems the 
meet is at eleven, and a big lunch on 
wheels is a leading item in the per- 
formance. Other small things occur 
from time to time to vex the souls of 
the veterans. Sometimes a brake full 
of tourists finds its way to Llanfihangel. 
They come, no doubt, ostensibly to 
muse over the spot where the grand- 
mother of David Ap Reese Ap Hugh 
met with her untimely fate. But asa 
rule they do not get further than the 
Owen Glendower, and are quite con- 
tent to take in the situation from that 
hospitable vantage-point. Now if 
there is a thing your regular fishermen 
hates worse than an otter-hunt it is a 
“ tripper,” as Mr. Topjoint calls every 
one who does not carry his credentials 
in the shape of a bundle of rods. He 
regards him as a frivolous person with 


no purpose in life, who clamours for 
sunshine, rejoices in long droughts, and 
is gay and lively at periods when the 
angler is sunk in gloom. The latter, too, 
comes to regard himself as something 
of a local man with a vested interest 
in the neighbourhood and is therefore, 
of course, anxious to “ heave a brick ” 
at the stranger. The children curtsey 
to him; the parson greets him as an 
old friend ; the cobbler has cobbled his 
shoes, and the tailor has patched -his 
knickerbockers for a generation. They 
are all old friends. With the very 
crops in the river-side fields he becomes 
as familiar as with the farmer himself ; 
he can remember where wheat has fol- 
lowed roots, or where the seeds have 
been broken up for oats, and how the 
barley-sample was spoiled in the shock 
under his very eyes the autumn 
before. The foals in the pasture have 
grown up to the collar under his 
observant eyes, and he feels him- 
self in touch with their owner who 
drops in now and again at nights to 
the Owen Glendower for a glass of 
beer and a pipe, to air his English and 
perhaps to sing a Welsh song. 

After all I have said it will doubt- 
less seem incredible that the penning 
of this simple record should cause me 
to begin (prematurely, alas !) counting 
the days till I shall again listen to the 
rushing streams of the Gyffyliog and 
hear the latest poem of David Owen, 
shall sit again beneath the stuffed 
trout and the black rafters of the 
Owen Glendower while Mr. Topjoint 
and the Colonel tell their oft-told tales 
enriched by the improvements with 
which each succeeding season invari- 
ably embellishes, and may long, I pray, 
continue to embellish them. 


A. G. Brap ey. 




















Revo.vutions have come to be re- 
garded as time-honoured institutions in 
South America, where hardly any state 
is so small and unconsidered that it 
cannot afford to have one now and 
then of its own. In the Argentine 
Republic the time of revolution used 
to be more or less a fixed one. Every 
six years the supreme power had to be 
handed over from one man to another, 
and with the transfer of the Presidency 
there was a revolution. The election 
of the new President hardly seemed 
complete without it. It was a good 
method of testing his mettle ; and as 
the elections were conducted without 
any nice regard for honesty and fair- 
ness, it was also a good way of dis- 
covering the real opinion of the 
majority of the country. At any 
rate so the country seemed to consider 
it, and probably it knew its own 
business best. And then the Spanish 
Americans dearly love a little fighting 
for its own sake, and are never quite 
so happy as when they are turning 
their country upside down, presumably 
from the view that the bottom ought 
to have a chance of coming to the top 
every now and then. Moreover they 
recognized in such disturbances a con- 
venient opportunity for paying off old 
debts and old grudges, and as it was 
sadly characteristic of those times that 
the debtors were generally in the 
majority, such an opportunity was not 
to be resisted. But within the last 
fifteen or twenty years a consider- 
able change has come over the spirit 
of the country in this respect: The 
more peaceful professions of farming 
and cattle-raising began to produce a 
greater and more certain profit than 
they had hitherto done. The gaucho 
began to herd sheep and cattle of 
his own, and to settle down on his 
own land. The peaceful and indus- 
trious members of the community, 
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largely recruited from the ranks of the 
foreign immigrants, began to out- 
number the idle and shiftless ones ; and 
public opinion, even in the outlying 
Provinces, began to discourage revolu- 
tions. Fighting for fighting’s sake or 
for the sake of pillage was practically 
at anend. The revolution at the elec- 
tion of a new President was inevitable, 
because no one could otherwise agree 
on the country’s choice; but it was 
not needlessly prolonged, and was re- 
garded rather as a necessary evil than 
an agreeable native institution. The 
fact was that the Constitution itself 
was to a certain extent responsible for 
the trouble that took place so regularly 
every six years. The different Pro- 
vinces that go to make up the Argen- 
tine Republic, although they differ in 
neither race nor language but only in 
name, have a deep-seated belief in their 
own several and individual importance, 
and are terribly afraid of being 
swamped by the undue prominence of 
the most powerful of their number, 
when it comes to the question of con- 
trolling the destinies of the whole na- 
tion. Now the Province of Buenos 
Ayres, from its position, its history, 
and the extraordinary rapidity of its 
growth in wealth and prosperity, is 
almost of equal importance with all the 
rest put together. For some time 
Buenos Ayres actually did succeed in 
maintaining its position in the govern- 
ment of the nation, being helped 
doubtless by the fact that the capital 
of the Province was also the capital 
of the Republic. But the idea that 
Buenos Ayres should have a monopoly 
of the Presidential office by no means 
commended itself to such Provinces as 
Cordova and Mendoza which in point 
of population were almost, if not quite, 
as influential. The means provided by 
the Constitution for carrying out the 
election were not very satisfactory and 
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open to a good many abuses and 
trickery. Hence the appeal to force 
was only too frequently resorted to; 
with almost unvarying success on the 
part of Buenos Ayres until the year 
1880, when General Roca, a nominee 
of the Northern Provinces, was duly 
elected, and after some hard fighting 
managed to establish himself in the 
chief seat of authority. That was the 
last revolution in Buenos Ayres until 
to-day. 

Other causes also helped to bring the 
era of revolutions to an end. In the 
old days the disturbances would begin 
in the more remote corners of the Pro- 
vinces, and smoulder for a while before 
breaking out into active flame ; then 
when the worst of the conflagration 
had been subdued, it would yet be a 
long time before the embers of the fire 
could be extinguished. Wandering 
bodies of irregular horse would begin 
the fray by carrying on a kind of 
guerilla warfare under pretext of sup- 
porting the claims of some candidate 
for high office; and although the 
chances of their candidate may have 
been altogether crushed and disposed 
of elsewhere, they would still carry on 
their depredations for the sake of pil- 
lage. In 1880 the new railways en- 
abled the Government, or at least the 
party that had the army at its back, 
to move their troops sufficiently quickly 
to stamp out these marauders before 
they were able to combine and inflict 
any material damage. But what helped 
most towards their discomfiture was 
the net-work of wire fencing which 
had been erected on all the sheep and 
cattle farms in the more populous dis- 
tricts, and which rendered it very 
difficult if not impossible for any large 
body of mounted men to sweep the 
country rapidly from point to point as 
they had been used to do. Juan and 
José shook their heads sadly when they 
discussed the subject of wire fences. 
No more looting of small country towns 
or robbing fat estancieros for them. 
What was the use of carrying off a 
man’s horses when you could not be 
sure of getting them away! The wires 


effectually handicapped the pursued 
and helped the pursuers. The more 
restless spirits of the country, the 
gauchos who would not work either 
for themselves or others when it came 
to earning their livelihood by honest 
labour, cleared out from a civilization 
that had brought wire fences to spoil 
their old hunting-grounds and settled 
themselves in the wilder and _ less 
civilized districts. The country was 
none the worse for their departure, 
for with them departed its most dis- 
turbing element. Hence it was that 
the revolution of 1880 was confined 
almost entirely to the struggle for 
supremacy between the city of Buenos 
Ayres and the other Provinces, and 
the scene of the fighting did not extend 
far from the neighbourhood of that 
capital. The struggle was a sharp one 
while it lasted, but it was subdued 
quickly and thoroughly without any 
of that lingering warfare on a small 
scale that used in former days to keep 
the country in a state of ferment 
for many months after the centre of 
the insurrection had been quieted. 
General Lavalle brought his troops 
almost into the rebellious city of 
Buenos Ayres by the help of the 
Southern Railway, and in a few hours 
it was at his mercy. 

I first arrived in the country shortly 
after that revolution had been subdued 
and the Presidency of General Roca 
had commenced. Even then, recent 
though the last disturbance had been, 
people spoke of it and other revolutions 
as entirely a memory of the past, be- 
longing to the dark ages of the coun- 
try and never likely to recur again. 
And it almost seemed that they had 
reason to speak so, for nothing could 
have seemed more settled and peaceful 
than the condition of the country then. 
Roca had not only been accepted by 
the capital through necessity, but 
he had succeeded in making himself 
almost as popular in Buenos Ayres as 
in the Provinces. The period of his 
Presidency bid fair to be the most bril- 
liant that the country had yet known. 
Everything prospered, and Buenos 
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Ayres, both town and province, pros- 
pered more mightily than any other 
portion of the Republic. The financial 
policy that General Roca more or less 
inaugurated was for the time being 
eminently successful. The theory of 
it was simple, and very soothing to the 
pride of the country. It amounted to 
declaring that the country could not 
borrow too much, or spend too much, 
or incur any obligations which it could 
not fulfil, because its resources and 
natural wealth were so boundless that 
they could be drawn upon with the 
most prodigal hand without fear of 
exhaustion. 

The country borrowed largely and 
with the happiest results. The strides 
made during the first two or three 
years were something extraordinary. 
The exports from Buenos Ayres were 
doubled : attention began to be drawn 
to the country ; and so far from having 
to solicit loans, the Argentine Republic 
found itself in the flattering condition 
of having loans pressed upon it. It 
did not refuse them. Money and emi- 
grants poured into the country at a 
rate that was perhaps unprecedented 
in the history of the world. Free emi- 
gration brought in Italians at the rate 
of one hundred thousand in the year. 
There was no business connected with 
the country that could not find capit- 
alists to support it; and very queer 
businesses some of them were. Every- 
body seemed to look upon the Argen- 
tine Republic as a kind of lucky box 
into which you dropped a penny and 
took out twopence; and indeed, to do 
the country justice, it must be con- 
fessed that for a long time the two- 
pences were invariably forthcoming. 

Personally I kept aloof from the 
madding crowd of speculators. I had 
not gone to Buenos Ayres to live in 
a town, and my estancia, a sheep and 
cattle farm, kept me generally in the 
country. However, I found time to 
travel about a good deal and to see a 
good deal of the Republic, especially of 
the province of Buenos Ayres. It 
seemed to me, generally speaking, that 
the security upon which the Republic 
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was borrowing so wildly was a very 
good one, but one that would not be 
realizable for some time to come ; and 
that it would require a good deal of 
astute manipulation of the public 
money to keep its creditors satisfied 
until such a time should come. The 
country had been until then in the 
position of a man who owns a rich piece 
of ground but has no means of culti- 
vating it; by borrowing money to pay 
for implements and labour, he can not 
only reap a rich harvest for himself, 
but repay with large interest the money 
borrowed. But he must be given time 
by his creditors, for crops do not grow 
in a day. The harvest of such a 
country as the Argentine Republic 
cannot be fully reaped for many years ; 
and though there seemed every proba- 
bility, even certainty, that it would be 
a very rich one, the outlay that they 
were making in machinery and labour 
seemed to be out of all proportion to 
their realizable means, although per- 
haps not so to the possible wealth 
of the country. The Government 
gave guarantees to railways that were 
to cover the whole country, some 
of them running through districts that 
were hardly populated at all, com- 
menced harbours and dock-works on an 
enormous scale, and constructed public 
buildings at a cost which to an old 
and sober Argentine seemed fabulous. 
The assisted and free emigration to the 
country must have been as expensive 
as the maintenance of a standing army 
of some hundred thousand men. None 
of this ponderous and complicated 
machinery could be expected to pay 
any interest on the cost of its con- 
struction for a long time, and in the 
meantime interest had to be paid on 
the borrowed money. 

In 1886 General Roca’s administra- 
tion came to an end. It was not alto- 
gether above suspicion ; in fact it was 
more than whispered that, well as he 
had deserved of his country, he had 
repaid himself and his family in a 
manner quite beyond his deserts, and 
that the demoralization of the public 
offices was deplorable and complete. But 
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at any rate he had ruled the country 
wisely and strongly, and with a more 
enlightened view of its real interests 
than had any President before him ; 
for it must be confessed that Sarmiento 
and Mitré, honest and upright men as 
they were, were somewhat obstructive 
and old-fashioned in their ideas of pro- 
gress. As the time approached for the 
election of a new President, the people 
of Buenos Ayres began to get rather 
nervous on more than one account. 
The reaction had begun ; the financial 
difficulties of the Government threat- 
ened really serious embarrassment ; 
there was an actual want of currency 
to meet the necessary expenses of the 
country ; and in addition to that the 
value of the existing currency had been 
already gravely depreciated in foreign 
exchange, for the premium on gold had 
risen to one hundred and twenty-seven. 
Everybody seemed to agree as to the 
cause—that they had outrun the con- 
stable ; most people agreed as to the 
remedy—immediate retrenchment and 
a more sober system of public finance 
in the future. One thing at least was 
clear, that the new President should be 
aman both willing and capable of carry- 
ing out sucha policy. Neverdid General 
Roca display his capacity as a ruler 
more clearly than in that election. 
Buenos Ayres had a candidate in Dr. 
Dardo Rocha, ex-governor of that Pro- 
vince ; but almost from the first it 
appeared that his cause was hopeless. 
A worse candidate at that emergency 
it could not well have had, for 
Rocha’s name gave no promise of 
economy. The electors’ choice, carried 
by the undoubted majority of the 
Northern Provinces, fell upon Dr. Cel- 
man, and thanks to the somewhat 
unconstitutional precautions taken by 
General Roca, the electors’ choice was 
ratified without an insurrection, and 
Dr. Celman became President without 
having to strike a blow. Celman and 
Roca were bound to each other by other 
ties than those of family, and it was 
undoubtedly a very necessary thing in 
the latter’s eyes that his government 
should not be succeeded by a hostile 


critic. That peaceful election was looked 
upon as the happiest sign of the settled 
condition of the country, and the very 
best guarantee of its determination to 
fulfil all its obligations at home and 
abroad. Confidence that had been a 
little shaken was fully restored: the 
new President pledged himself to a 
policy of retrenchment and economy ; 
and even Buenos Ayres affected to 
believe that in Dr. Celman it might 
have after all the man that it 
wanted. 

Shortly after the election I left the 
country, not to return until 1889, some 
three years later. When I left there 
were already signs of an extraordinary 
inflation in the value of land and 
houses, but it was not until the begin- 
ning of 1887 that the fever seems to 
have reached its height. Land in the 
furthest corners of the Republic, be- 
fore valued at a nominal sum and 
practically worth nothing, was selling 
for about three shillings an acre. Land 
of real value was exchanging hands at 
double or treble the prices it had ever 
reached before, while town building. 
lots and houses were fetching prices 
that were perfectly absurd. A good 
many wise people realized quietly and 
retired to Europe; but the game of 
speculation went gaily on, the Govern- 
ment setting the example. Concessions 
were scattered broadcast ; railways 
were started from the most impossible 
places in order to run nowhere, until 
The Mosquito (the comic print of Buenos 
Ayres) invited its subscribers to invest 
in a railway from that city to the 
moon, for which it alleged the Govern- 
ment had promised its support and a 
substantial guarantee. Everybody 
knew that the corruption in official 
circles which fostered and encouraged 
this madness of speculation was grow- 
ing in extent and shamelessness every 
day. And yet for long there was no 
real outery against it. “We are rich 
enough to stand anything; we can 
afford even to support a Government 
that robs with both hands,” was the 
general idea of the country ; and in the 
mad race for wealth there was no time 
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to stop and inquire into trifling pecu- 
lations. Unfortunately the peculations 
were by no means trifling, as the 
country was soon to learn to its cost. 
Although absent for the first three 
years of Dr. Celman’s government, I 
was kept well informed of affairs by 
my many friends and correspondents in 
the country, and by what were for me 
not unimportant interests. In 1889 the 
information I received was so disquiet- 
ing that I determined to go out there 
and visit my property with a view to 
ascertaining the advisability of invest- 
ing further money in it, a course which 
at that time seemed necessary. It was 
rather ominous that I landed at Rio de 
Janeiro, by the way, on the very day 
that the revolution was declared in 
Brazil. The Brazilians do things more 
quietly. Certainly my friends and I 
found some difficulty in getting about 
the town and in finding a tram-car that 
would take us out of it to the hotel in 
the mountains where we intended to 
spend the night ; but the fact remains 
that we did not discover that the city, 
about which we had been so uncon- 
cernedly strolling, was in full revolt 
until we arrived at its suburb in the 
evening. Though the Brazilians did 
things well, they did not do them 
wisely. If they had known more of 
the history of the Argentine Republic 
they would have come to the conclu- 
sion that of all forms of government 
the republican is perhaps the most costly 
and the least satisfactory, and they 
would have clung to a monarchy, to 
which they had at least great cause to 
be grateful. It is true that the as- 
tonishing growth of the Argentine 
Republic was sufficient by itself to 
excite the envy and admiration of its 
neighbours ; but that growth owed but 
little to the Government that ruled it. 
On landing at Buenos Ayres some 
few days later I was astonished at the 
change that had taken place in the 
city. It was hard to believe in the 
financial embarrassments of a place 
that showed everywhere such abundant 
signs of prosperity and of lavish ex- 
penditure both public and private. 
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Elsewhere the real signs of the times 
were only too apparent. Business 
seemed to have come more or less to a 
standstill owing to the growing sense 
of insecurity. The high premium in 
gold pointed clearly to the state of 
public credit, while the underground 
dealing of the Government and its 
friends, which had been sapping private 
credit in every direction, had resulted 
already in one or two disgraceful ex- 
plosions. Public attention had been 
painfully called to the manifest short- 
comings of their rulers, and the public 
wrath was rapidly rising. It was not 
likely to be allayed by the attitude 
adopted by the President and his 
Cabinet. The former showed a most 
callous and cynical disregard of the 
real significance of the crisis into which 
he had helped to lead the country. In 
Buenos Ayres he listened to complaints 
with a grave face, and promised reform 
and redress which he next day denied. 
In the Provinces he had one formula— 
“ Hombre! no es nada. It is nothing, 
nothing at all. There is no crisis. 
The country never was so flourishing. 
If it is sick at all, it is sick of a sur- 
feit.”” The surfeit was of a dishonest 
Government; and the country be- 
gan to think it had really had too 
much of it. 

Suddenly there were made the most 
scandalous statements as to the man- 
agement of the Customs, from which 
the greater part of the public revenue 
was derived. The exposure which fol- 
lowed showed that the accusations had 
only been too well founded; it was 
asserted that in that item alone the 
revenue had been mulcted of an annual 
sum of nearly a million sterling. How 
far that was true or not, I do not 
know; but I do remember that the 
Government did not deny the culpa- 
bility of its officers, and that never- 
theless practically no one was punished. 
Suspicion next fell upon the Free 
Banks of the Provinces and the 
National Bank of Buenos Ayres. For 
a long time these institutions had been 
suspected by the community at large, 
to such an extent that the poorer 
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classes preferred to carry their money 
in their pockets or hide it in their 
houses rather than entrust it to such 
doubtful guardians, with the natural 
result that a large portion of the cur- 
rency was withdrawn from circulation 
which could ill be spared. The Banks 
were accused of having made illegal 
and clandestine issues of notes; it was 
denied, but there was no serious de- 
fence to the charge. 

During the latter months of 1889 
and the first of the new year I was 
travelling in the more remote corners 
of the Provinces, but everywhere I 
heard the same tale and found the 
same discontent. Railway Companies 
could not get their guarantees paid, 
except under great pressure. There 
was no money and very little credit in 
the provincial towns, and the im- 
patience of the people was growing 
every day greater. There are two 
words in the Spanish language that 
one soon learns, and having learnt them 
by bitter experience, one does not soon 
forget ; Manana y Paciencia, To-mor- 
row and Patience. To-morrow and to- 
morrow and to-morrow ; but to-morrow 
is never to-day, and by the time that 
it does arrive patience is apt to get ex- 
hausted. 

When I returned to Buenos Ayres 
in April I found that the patience of 
that town was thoroughly exhausted. 
It had demanded reform persistently 
and in no gentle tones; no attention 
had been paid, and it was preparing 
for stronger measures. Now there is 
no doubt that Buenos Ayres had no 
reason to be pleased with Dr. Celman 
as a President when he was first 
elected, and also that with their indig- 
nation against a corrupt and incapable 
ruler there was mixed a good deal of 
anger and jealousy against the Province 
that had produced him. Don Miguel 
Juarez Celman, to give him his full 
name, was a Cordovese, and on arriv- 
ing at the Presidency he had filled all 
the offices with Cordovese friends. 
That by itself was not likely to endear 
him to the people of Buenos Ayres ; 


, 
but it must be said to their credit, 


that they had not raised any complaint 
against him until the corruption of his 
Government had been proved a hun- 
dred times over, and that this out- 
break of wrath partook far more of the 
character of honest indignation than 
of an ancient and rankling jealousy. 
Moreover in this matter they reflected 
a discontent which was really felt by the 
country at large. Of all the Provinces, 
Buenos Ayres is the most affected by 
any failure in the public credit, as it 
represents nearly the whole of the com- 
mercial interests of the Republic ; but 
it is certain that at the public meeting 
that was called in April to consider the 
state of affairs there were men present 
who could well claim to represent the 
feelings of the Northern and Western 
Provinces. 

To an Englishman the way in which 
their demonstration was announced in 
the papers was not a little amusing. 
It was earnestly explained to the public 
that what was going to be held was a 
“Meeting Ingles”; a demonstration 
of the most pacific character to which 
no weapons were to be brought, and 
that the only object in view was to 
discuss calmly and dispassionately the 
serious situation of the country, and 
to pass such resolutions as might serve 
to help and advise the Government— 
como hacen los Ingleses. The Govern- 
ment did not wait to be advised after 
the English fashion. When it had 
ocular proof that the meeting was to 
be attended by some twenty thousand 
men, and had reason to believe that 
most of those men were armed with 
revolvers, it neither attempted to dis- 
perse them nor waited to hear their 
resolutions. The Ministry _ hastily 
resigned, and their resignations were 
read before the meeting, together with 
a message from the President pledg- 
ing himself to the reforms demanded. 
The meeting congratulated itself upon 
its peaceful success, and dispersed. 
But before separating the Union 
Civica was formed. Alem, del Valle, 
Lucio Lopez, and Goyena, were all 
names that were known in the country 
as well as in Buenos Ayres. Under 
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their auspices and with the support of 
such names as that of General Mitré, 
the Union Civica promised to be a 
really influential means of watching 
and protecting the country’s interests. 
Some of the Ministers took possession 
again of the portfolios they had re- 
signed ; others were replaced. The 
one important change upon which 
everything turned was in the Ministry 
of Finance. Sefior Uriburu accepted 
that post, and Buenos Ayres saw in 
his nomination the best guarantee 
that the Government was going to deal 
seriously and honestly with the ques- 
tion of reform. There was no absolute 
declaration of his programme, but it 
was clearly understood that it did not 
include a fresh issue of currency—a 
favourite remedy of his predecessors 
in office and one that had done infinitely 
more harm than good—and that it did 
include a retrenchment in the public 
expenditure, the stoppage of many 
leaks in the Government Offices, a re- 
vision of an unequal taxation, and 
above alla searching inquiry into the 
working of the Free Banks in the 
Provinces and the National Bank in 
Buenos Ayres. For some reason the 
country was not yet altogether satis- 
fied. It is true that the price of gold 
fell at once and that things were 
generally easier and more settled, but 
there was a feeling that the worst had 
not yet come and that it was far too 
early to rejoice. When I sailed from 
Buenos Ayres in May, I left many 
gloomy faces behind me, and carried 
with me more gloomy forebodings. 
The new era of reform was not long- 
lived. Early in June came the news of 
Sefiior Uriburu’s resignation, and with 
his fall there must have fallen all hopes 
of a peaceful solution of the difficulty. 
Sefior Uriburu was a very honest and 
a very able man, but he has always 
been known to be impulsive and some- 
what hot-headed. In this case he was 
guilty of an imprudence that certainly 
did more credit to his courage than his 
discretion. He had accepted office on 
the condition that the President of the 
National Bank, Dr. Pacheco, together 
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with his Board, should be removed 
before a certain time, and that an 
official inquiry should be made into 
the Bank’s affairs. This condition 
was accepted. Whether the Govern- 
ment really intended to sacrifice Dr. 
Pacheco or not it is impossible to say ; 
one thing at least they were not pre- 
pared to submit to, and that was an 
examination of the Free Bank of 
Cordova. It was learnt that the 
Minister of Finance had given in- 
structions that this Bank was to be 
examined, and if, as it was alleged, 
there had been an illegal and clandes- 
tine issue of forged notes that the 
manager and all concerned were to be 
prosecuted. Now this was touching 
the Government of Dr. Celman and 
his Cordovese followers in a very 
tender spot. Instantly the removal of 
Pacheco was refused. Any other Free 
Bank but that particular one might 
have been attacked with impunity. 
Sefior Uriburu resigned. 

The resignation of Sefor Uriburu 
and the retention in office of Dr. 
Pacheco were probably the final causes 
that led to the revolution. Already 
the distress in the country had extended 
from the capitalists to the labouring 
classes, from the merchants’ houses to 
the streets. The poor in Buenos Ayres 
for the first time knew what it was to 
be without work and without food ; for 
such a thing as hunger had hitherto 
been almost unknown. For months 
before, while I was still in the country, 
I remember a furious article in one of 
the leading newspapers taunting the 
President with having succeeded in 
introducing into the country European 
pauperism. It was on the same day, 
if I remember rightly, that there 
appeared in a provincial paper an 
article headed with the significant title 
Is Assassination a Crime? The exas- 
peration of the capital swelled day by 
day, until the arrest of General Campos 
on the charge of conspiracy. Had 
General Campos been implicated in a 
conspiracy against the supreme power ! 
I for one should be very sorry to doubt 
the General’s word, for, like Brutus, 
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he is an honourable man—but it is 
evident that there was conspiracy in 
the air. At any rate it needed but 
a breath to fan that smouldering 
wrath and hatred into an active flame, 
and the revolution broke out. 

There is no need to repeat here the 
admirable accounts that were sent 
home by Zhe Times’ correspondent, 
of the uncertain fortunes of the fight, 
and the fearful slaughter in the streets 
—by the way, I wonder how many 
Englishmen there are who remember 
that in those very streets of Buenos 
Ayres, in the year 1807, an English 
army under General Whitelock was 
cut to pieces and destroyed—of the ap- 
parent triumph of the Revolutionists, 
and of the bitter disappointment, the 
tragi-comedy, of the empty ammunition- 
cases. Has ever the world seen such a 
sight before; a revolution that had 
neither failed nor succeeded, a govern- 
ment that was neither beaten nor vic- 
torious? However, thanks to General 
Roca, the revolution did finally succeed 
in its main object, and the government 
of Dr. Celman and his Cordovan friends 
is at an end,—not however before they 
had tried every possible subterfuge to 
remain in office. 

One day in Buenos Ayres, when I 
was speaking my mind of Dr. Celman 
rather freely, a friend and neighbour 
of his in the province of Cordova, took 
me seriously to task. “ You do not 
know the man,” he said. “ You should 
see and know him in his own home, and 
then you would recognise how unjustly 
he is regarded. He is one of the best 
and most generous of men, of the kind- 
est heart, and the simplest tastes in 
the world. His only happiness is in 
the company of his humble friends and 
dependants at his house in Cordova. 
He is too good and simple a man to be 
a President.” Quien sabe? That might 
have been the explanation—that the 
man was after all only a puppet in the 
hands of the unscrupulous gang that 
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surrounded him; it is a pity though 
that his simple goodness should have 
cost the country so dear. At any rate, 
he is gone, and Dr. Pellegrini reigns in 
his stead,—Dr. Pellegrini, who is half 
an Englishman by birth, for on his 
mother’s side he is a nephew of the 
late John Bright, and who in some 
ways is more than half an Englishman 
in character. Though connected with 
the last Government, he was never sus- 
pected of having shared in their mal- 
practices ; indeed he enjoys a very high 
character for scrupulous honesty. He 
is a thoroughly able man, and is not 
unknown in London as a financier. 
What he needs in popularity and 
influence in the Provinces will be 
amply supplied by the support and 
co-operation of General Roca. Under 
the leadership of those two men 
the Republic has the best possible 
chance not only of recovering the 
ground that it has lost, but of ad- 
vancing with more steady and careful 
steps. One thing I take to be very 
necessary,—some exercise of prudence 
and discretion on the part of Seiior 
Uriburu in the financial reform which 
will be expected of him ; a little care 
in the way he attacks and brings to 
light and punishment certain abuses in 
Government Offices and National Banks. 
The evil is not one of recent growth, 
and is probably more deep-seated than 
some people suppose. It must be cut 
out ; but it needs the skilful hand of 
the surgeon for the operation, and not 
the rough method of an executioner. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” and 
the Republic seems perfectly satisfied 
and content with the conclusion of the 
last drama that has been played upon 
its stage. It is true that there was a 
certain element of comedy present ; but 
the bloody tragedy that killed a thou- 
sand men and wounded five thousand 
more will not soon be forgotten in the 
streets of Buenos Ayres. 

W. H. 








